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Dear Mr. Editor, 

As The Philosophical Quarterly is being launched by the Scots Philo- 
sophical Club on the fiftieth anniversary of its founding, it is appropriate 
that a brief account of the origins and purposes of the Club should be included 
in this first number; and as I am its oldest living member this pleasing 
task has fallen to me. 

The prime mover in the starting of the Club was William Knight, your 
predecessor in the Chair of Moral Philosophy. Knight was a very colourful 
figure, enterprisingly self-reliant. In 1900 he was the senior by eleven years 
of any other Scottish Professor of Philosophy, and was in fact the last 
Professor of Moral Philosophy to be recruited direct from the ranks of the 
Scottish clergy. When he was one of the ministers of St. John’s Free Church, 
Dundee, his presbytery found cause to question his orthodoxy. He seceded, 
took his devoted congregation with him, and with their aid built a new church 
which he called St. Enoch’s. Having thus achieved independence, he and 
his congregation then applied for admission to the Church of Scotland; a 
request which was granted by the General Assembly in 1874. Two years 
later Knight was appointed to the St. Andrews Chair and was soon character- 
istically engaged in a multiplicity of diverse activities, of which I need note 
only his three main fields of action. In 1877 he became Convener of the 
Senate Committee which administered the diploma of L.L.A. (Lady Literate 
in Arts) which was open to women and of the same standard as the M.A. 
degree. An ardent supporter of the higher education of women, he toured 
the country lecturing on the subject, and under his energetic guidance 
during the twenty-five years of his convenership the L.L.A. diploma became 
increasingly popular, numerous examination centres being opened, not only 
in Scotland but in many parts of England and in countries overseas. The 
venture was a financial success ; and profits have been devoted to building 
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the University Hall for women students in St. Andrews, where Knight’s 
portrait now fitly hangs. Secondly, in collaboration with Charles Words- 
worth, nephew of the poet, and at that time resident Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Knight founded the Wordsworth Society, serving as its Secretary. This, 
in turn, led to his being commissioned by the Wordsworth family to be, in 
effect, the poet’s literary executor, and in fulfilment of this trust he edited 
Wordsworth’s writings, together with a Life, in eleven volumes—a task 
which placed a quite undue strain upon his proper powers. He was also 
the first to edit a selection from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals. Thirdly, 
we owe to him the Blackwood series of Philosophical Monographs—fifteen 
volumes in all—of which he was general editor, enlisting the services of a 
very notable team—Mahaffy writing on Descartes, Flint on Vico, Croom 
Robertson on Hobbes, Campbell Fraser on Locke and Berkeley, J. T. Merz 
on Leibniz, John Caird on Spinoza, William Wallace on Kant, Robert Adam- 
son on Fichte, Edward Caird on Hegel. He himself contributed the volume 
on Hume. Though these details are not strictly relevant to the purposes of 
this letter, they are, I think, not inappropriate, as recording the debt we owe 
to the founder of our Club. 

The letter of appeal which Knight circulated to his colleagues is dated 
23rd March, 1900; and at a preliminary meeting held in his house in St. 
Andrews, on 16th May, the Club was duly constituted. Its ordinary members 
were the holders of Philosophical Chairs in the four Scottish Universities : 
Knight and D. G. Ritchie in St. Andrews, Robert Adamson and Henry 
Jones in Glasgow, Davidson and Sorley in Aberdeen, A. 8. Pringle-Pattison 
and James Seth in Edinburgh, together with Latta (Lecturer in Dundee 
University College) and McIntyre (Anderson Lecturer in Psychology in 
Aberdeen). Four honorary members were then nominated, Campbell Fraser, 
Edward Caird (newly appointed Master of Balliol), Flint (Knight’s pre- 
decessor), and Hutchison Stirling, the inaugurator of Hegelian studies in 
Britain. 

The first regular meeting was held in Edinburgh on 3rd January, 1901. 
Stout, who had resigned the Psychology Lectureship in Aberdeen and was 
then in Oxford, was elected a member of the Club; and on his transfer to 
the Chair of Logic in St. Andrews in 1903, he soon came to be the most 
beloved of its members. At the time of his death, in 1944, he was the oldest 
foundation member of the Club. At this first regular meeting it was also 
resolved that A. J. Balfour and R. B. Haldane be added to the list of honor- 
ary members. Thus, at the start, the Club consisted of eleven ordinary and 
six honorary members. The meetings took place, as they still do, twice 
annually ; in the Christmas vacation alternately in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and in the summer alternately in St. Andrews and Aberdeen. At first these 
meetings were single day meetings. A discussion on some philosophical 
topic was arranged for the afternoon, followed the same evening by a dinner. 
Soon, however, the day of meeting was freed for exclusively social purposes, 
formal discussions being reserved for a meeting held on the following day. 
Balfour and Haldane, alone of the honorary members, took an active part 
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in the mootings of the Club; and in those earlier years they did so not 
infrequently. Balfour is recorded as opening a discussion on “ The New 
Realism ” amd Haldane as opening a discussion on ‘“ Progress in Philo- 
sophical Research.” 

Assistants were first admitted ex officio in 1906; and it was under this 
rule that C. D. Broad, John Laird, W. C. Kneale, as also so many of the rest 
of us, first became members of the Club. Owing to the recent multiplication 
of Readerships, Lectureships and Assistantships, the total membership of 
the Club is now over fifty ; and this large accession of junior members has 
vitalised the Club, both socially and intellectually, in a very notable manner. 
In the early years, as the Minute Book reports, it was often difficult to secure 
a sufficient attendance to justify the holding of the two annual meetings. 
That now never happens. As affording opportunities for mutual acquian- 
tance, and personal interchange of ideas, they are valued—lI think I am cor- 
rect in saying—even more highly than for the general discussions and reading 
of papers. Business reduced to a minimum, and formal proceedings restricted 
to the morning meeting, is now the agreed programme of the Club. 

Our Club has led to the formation of two others. In 1911, on the initi- 
ative of Thomas Loveday, an English Philosophical Club was formed with 
purposes more or less similar to our own; and recently, on the initiative 
of the Departments of Philosophy in Trinity College, Dublin, and Queen’s 
University, Belfast, an Lrish Club has been similarly organised. We have 
had two joint meetings with the English Club, at Durham in 1913 and at 
Edinburgh in 1920. The English Club discontinued its meetings at some 
date subsequent to 1920, but last year was revived under the title of the 
Northern Universities Philosophical Society. We have also had three joint 
meetings with the Aristotelian Society and Mind Association, at Durham in 
1923, at St. Andrews in 1936, and at Edinburgh in 1939. 

The proposal to start a new journal first came before the Club at its 
Glasgow meeting in January 1948; and thanks to the generous financial 
aid given by the St. Andrews University Court, the necessary business 
arrangements have been completed, and we now await the first issue. 

This, it may be observed, is the second time a philosophical journal has 
been inaugurated from Scotland. Mind itself started as a Scottish enter- 
prise. Alexander Bain, Aberdonian born, and Professor of Logic in Aberdeen 
from 1860 to 1880, initiated it single-handed in 1876, being himself financially 
responsible for it throughout the first sixteen years of its existence, at the 
personal cost of ‘ several thousand pounds’ (cf. Mind, 1904, p. 175). He 
controlled and directed it through the editor he had chosen for it, his pupil 
and friend, Croom Robertson ; and since 1884 it has been printed, as it 
still is, by the Aberdeen University Press. The dominance of Bain’s psycho- 
logical interests accounts for his choice of the title Mind, and for the sub- 
title (still held to) A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 

In or about the year 1881 Adamson, A. 8. Pringle-Pattison, R. B. Haldane, 
E. Caird, and W. Wallace, with English support from Henry Sidgwick and 
T. H. Green, dissatisfied with Croom Robertson’s editorship, as favouring 
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psychology unduly at the expense of philosophy, thought of starting a new 
journal; and Haldane, it seems, had hopes of inducing A. J. Balfour to 
be its editor. They found reason, however, not to pursue this project further, 
and instead published, as a kind of philosophical manifesto, Essays in 
Philosophical Criticism (1883). Then in 1891, when Croom Robertson 
resigned and new arrangements were made (leading ultimately to the forma- 
tion of the Mind Association) a ‘ new series’ of Mind was initiated, with 
Stout as editor (chosen, presumably, as being then more the psychologist 
than the philosopher). And under his editorship, and that of his successors, 
Mind has opened its portals freely to writers of all schools. The success of 
Mind, now, by general admission, the leading organ of philosophy in the 
English-speaking world, may, we trust, be taken as of happy augury for this 
second Scottish venture. 
N. Kemp Smiru. 

Edinburgh, May 1950. 
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THE PLATONIC CHOICE OF LIVES 


When Dr. H. A. Prichard read himself into White’s Chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Oxford, he examined the relation between Duty and Interest.? 
The moralists whom he selected for criticism were Plato, Aristotle, Butler, 
Hutcheson, Kant and T. H. Green. Their common error, in one form or 
another, is that they attempt ‘ either to prove that there is a necessary 
connexion between duty and interest or in certain cases even to exhibit the 
connexion as something self-evident.’ It need not be said that the austere 
argument is conducted with unfaltering rigour. 

This paper is not concerned with the general moral issue that Dr. Prichard 
raised. The difficulty is whether a moral formula, expressed with logical 
brevity and precision, can reasonably cover the arguments that philosophers 
used in historical circumstances so varied. Dr. Prichard himself was sur- 
prised when his own logic drove him to the conclusion that Aristotle (and 
Plato too) meant by ‘good’ (déya#6v) conducive to our happiness, and 
‘maintained that when a man does an action deliberately, as distinct from 
impulsively, he does it simply in order to, i.e. from the desire to, become 
happy, this being so even when he does what is virtuous or speculates.” 
His surprise may remind us how difficult it is to equate words in different 
languages, or to assume that they keep a constant value independent of 
their context. 

In this respect the living flow of speech in a lecture or dialogue between 
friends with a common background may evade capture by the logician 
who reduces to a simple formula the heresy he detects. His error, if error 
it be, is rarely simple. For the work of many minds intervenes between 
him and the source. I shall select Plato as an example, and my purpose is 
less to criticize Dr. Prichard than to bring out some defects in the tradition 
that he takes for granted. My concern is with the very form of the argument, 
and the relevant material that has been left out of account. All that can be 
done here is to indicate the nature of the argument and to offer some of the 
material required to interpret the Platonic statements.* It will be con- 
venient first to quote or summarize enough of the thesis to show Dr. Prichard’s 
intention. 


“On a casual acquaintance with the Republic, we should probably say 
without hesitation that, apart from its general metaphysics, what it is concerned 
with is justice and injustice, and that, with regard to justice and injustice, its 
main argument is an elaborate attempt, continued to the end of the book, to 
show in detail that if we look below the surface and consider what just actions 
consist in and also the nature of the soul and to a minor degree, the nature of the 
worla in which we have to act, it will be obvious, in spite of appearances to the 
contrary, that it is by acting justly that we shall really gain or become happy.’* 

'Duty and Interest (Oxford, 1928); cf. Moral Obligation (Oxford, 1949) pp. 40-53. I 
cite by the pages of these publications, 
*Moral Obligation, p. 40. 


*This brief account will be supplemented in my Terry Lectures delivered at Yale Uni- 
versity, on The Platonic Revolution. 


‘Duty and Interest, p. 5 ; italics mine, 
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This view, largely based on Book IV, is modified by the earlier statement 
of the problem given by Glaucon and Adeimantus. As Prichard puts it, 
they demand a refutation of the Sophistic theory of morality. Upon that 
theory, actions that are ordinarily thought to be right agree in bringing a 
definite loss to the agent. That theory Plato is expected to refute, but 
in a particular way—by showing that by doing what we think (rather than 
know) to be just, we shall really gain. In Prichard’s view, both the Platonic 
and the Sophistic arguments show an identity of principle. Plato never 
suggests that their presupposition is false. The issue turns upon the advan- 
tage or profitableness involved in doing what is thought to be just or right. 
Plato therefore, equally with the Sophists, is implying that it is impossible 
for any action to be really just, i.e. a duty, unless it is for the advantage of 
the agent. ‘ There is no escaping the conclusion that when Plato sets himself 
to consider not what should, but what actually does as a matter of fact, lead 
a man to act, when he is acting deliberately, and not merely in consequence 
of an impulse, he answers “‘ The desire for some good to himself and that 
only.” 

We might even fortify this conclusion, strange as it appears, by drawing 
out the perspective indefinitely. For the ‘ Choice of Lives’ in the Vision of 
Er gives the souls returning to earth chance after chance of amending the 
miscalculations about profit and loss in their last terrene existence. Orpheus 
chooses to continue his life as an artist, exempt from angry women, by 
becoming a swan (620 a). As King Agamemnon prefers to become undisputed 
king of the birds, so Ajax, still courageous and still stupid, avoids the morti- 
fications that dog a hero and retains the leonine character unmixed. They 
withdraw from the human scene. Odysseus resigns what the ‘ Homeric 
life ” could give of honour and fame, and falls back gratefully upon a tranquil 
private life. He had weighed and rejected the ends and the wisdom of the 
only life he knew. The great men follow a bent within the horizon of life 
that bounded their vision. The initiative came from a formed character, 
and the responsibility therefore lay with them, not with God.* If we compare 
that picture with the reluctant and difficult return of men (new delivered, 
healed, and blessed) to do their duty by the prisoners in the cave, must we 
not say that the natives of earth return again and again to their domicile 
unhealed and unblest, but a little more cautious ?- Some important ingred- 
ients in the elaborate Platonic argument have dropped right out of sight. 
The choice of lives open to the returning souls did not embrace the free life 
of Theoria or Contemplation offered in the Republic as the height of excel- 
lence for man. Their choice fell within the range of ‘ the human life’; and 
even so the examples given express, not the choice of just men, but the 
fatal twist or bent of souls deformed in the rough commerce of that human 
society to which they were inescapably bound as members. We must never 
be deaf to the Platonic irony. The soul, as it is encountered in life, is har¢ 
Sibid. pp. 9,20; cf. pp. 16-17, 18-19. 


6617. For the relation of aitia and dpyx1) see Benjamin Daube, Zu den Rechtsproblemen 
in Aischylos’ Agamemnon (Zurich, 1938). 
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to know. For it resembles the sea deity Glaucus, withered by salt water 
and so overgrown with weeds, barnacles and bits of stone that you would 
not recognize a man, much more the hidden divinity (611 ¢ 7). To disentangle 
that formless being and to discover its nature is the task of the Republic. 
Nothing in the presuppositions of the Sophists, and nothing that Glaucon 
and Adeimantus dreamed of, could furnish the answer. 

Might it not be that Dr. Prichard has taken up, in a rarefied form, the 
principles that ordinarily animated returning souls, and imputed to Plato 
a criterion of advantages and losses more appropriate to their restricted 
perspective ? The credit balance leaves the words ‘ oneself,’ advantage and 


> happiness suspended in ambiguity, and gives no room for words outside the 
f law, such as freedom and the free life, spontaneity, disciplined search after 
f the good, dedication, the delights of contemplation, even the chief end of 
1 man, in short the full activity of mind and soul that may be embraced under 
e the rich word Hudaimonia, which has no market price and needs no reward.’ 
t The secret that Platonism searches after may (for all we yet know) be deliver- 
ance from the bondage of rewards. When the young Aristotle wrote that 
g _—«‘ Themison would be left idle in the Isles of the Blest unless he adopted the 
f G life of Contemplation now, because they offered no scope for the cardinal 
e _ Virtues that the necessities of human life demand, he was loftily platonizing 
3 _ about the supreme and incomparable excellence of the soul (fr. 58). 
y q To approach the problem, the first ‘ casual ’ view (p. 5 above) would need 
d : some revision. The order of importance appears to be perverse. That 
i- j intricate argument discovers the nature of the soul, as it grows and matures 
y : to an end or is frustrated, in the world of souls where it has to act. The 
ic —s account given by Dr. Prichard hardly allows for Plato’s sense of present and 
ia 4 encroaching evil in that world, or for the remedy he proposes—a second 
ne ; Promethean gift. There is some excuse for passing so lightly over the ‘ gen- 
fe __ eral metaphysics,’ because a doxographical tradition has so disguised it that 
r, __ its relevance might well seem doubtful. But after all the remedy is offered 
re there and purports to answer to man’s true desire, if he could but know. 
d, While it is true that the discussion begins from what is thought to be just, 
ve surely the ideal demands that rulers should know the Good, and disqualifies 
ile others. The parenthetic words, ‘apart from its general metaphysics,’ 
d- withdraw from our scrutiny the supreme excellence of the soul, different in 
ht. nature from the civic or demotic virtues. We are not permitted to see ‘ the 
ife truest nature ’ of man (611 b 1), but only man moulded in ‘ the human life ’ 
el- by those about him. 
nd The issue is further obscured by Dr. Prichard’s assertion that ‘in the 
che sense in which we use the terms “ justice ’’ and “ injustice ”’ it is less accurate 
an to describe what Plato is discussing as justice and injustice than as right and 
ver wrong.’ Paradoxical as he allows this answer to be, he maintains that 
are ‘Plato’s words for right and wrong are not to be found in such words as 
"Cf. Augustine, Confessiones, X. c. 23, 35: Hanc vitam beatam omnes volunt, hance 
vitam quae sola beata est omnes volunt, gaudium de veritate omnes volunt . . . 
Ambulent, ne eos tenebrae comprehendant. Aristotle, fr. 58 (Rose, 1886) dwuri. 
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xp or dec and their contraries’ but in ‘ just’ and ‘ unjust’ themselves. 
That is, Plato does not say that the man who is to be happy must be just, or 
should live in such and such a way. When he says an action is just, he means 
that it is right, or a duty ; and when he says that it is unjust, he means that 
it is wrong.® 

This distinction hardly has the Platonic ring. I draw upon a brilliant 
insight from Dr. David Daube’s lecture before the University of Aberdeen 
on form in Roman Law, though he must not be held responsible for the 
particular application or my examples. Words such as the impersonal licet 
and non licet have the weight of social usage and structure behind them. 
They declare normal and accepted standards, the nomima or dogmata as a 
Greek would say. When Virgil asks sanction for revealing the mysteries of 
the underworld, he writes: ‘ Sit mihi fas audita loqui.’ He does not suggest 
that his story is only hearsay, as some hold. He prays that it may be right 
and proper to reveal (publicare) what is traditum (rapddoors). Or again the 
Apostolic Constitutions lay down that ‘ neque vero licet barbae pilos corrum- 
pere neque hominis figuram praeter naturam mutare (IV. 1). In Greek the 
impersonal phrase ‘it is just, or fitting, or proper,’ has the same bearing. 
When, however, a rule is laid down with authority, the form is conditional 
with sanction or imperative. The Cretans, said the Athenian in the Laws 
(688a), had a precept that the good law-giver must (xpev) in all things 
legislate with an eye to war ; but for my part (said he) I maintain that while 
the precept commanded legislation to foster a single civic excellence out of 
the four virtues, what he should (éd€o:) nevertheless look to is excellence 
as a whole, and above all the captain of them all—namely wisdom and intel- 
ligence and judgement, leading Eros and desire in his train. Consider the 
requirements if a ‘ philosophic nature ’ is to become a legitimate ruler. They 
are enumerated in the famous passage which asks whether the man who has 
the Theoria of all Time and all Being before him is likely to rate ‘ the human 
life ’ as any great thing. The foundations in character for good governance 
(and the pursuit of Theoria) are that a man should naturally be of a retentive 
memory, apt to learn, lofty in soul, in intellect balanced and graceful, the 
friend and brother of truthfulness, justice, courage, temperance :—‘ Not 
Momus himself could cavil at that.’ (487a). Now the predicate ‘just’ can 
be applied to an action conventionally, legally or morally, according to the 
context. But where a person is concerned—and that is the case taken by 
Dr. Prichard—the imperative has its rightful entry. He generalizes ‘ justice ’ 
where it should be used specifically to cover excellence in certain limited 
relations regarding others, and he eliminates the ‘ ought’ that helps to 
distinguish the presuppositions of Plato and of the Sophists. On the first 
issue we may return to the discussion in the Laws. Conceive, says the Athen- 


‘ibid, pp. 5-6. 

°486a. Human ‘ advantages’ wither in that light. The pendant to this is Aristotle’s 
protreptic remark that, compared with Theoria, human *‘ goods ’ only bulk large 
in our eyes because we are feeble and short-lived (fr. 59). So far as I remember, 
the Theoria of all Time has not been contemplated with ardour by many of 
Plato’s commentators. See below (pp. 18 sqqg.) and the Epinomis, passim. 
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ian, conceive a general state of war, city against city, village against village, 
houses divided against themselves, and each several man at war within 
himself. Some other legislator than the minister of war would be needed to 
compose the strife, for the sake of the best.1° The civic virtues by usage are 
sisters, each with its function ; and the case we are about to consider espec- 
ially concerns souls at strife within. 

The second issue leads direct to our main line of inquiry. The point 
Dr. Prichard insisted upon was that Plato does not say that the man who is 
to be happy must be just. But in Book IV the question posed is to consider 
‘where justice is and where injustice is, and how the one differs from the 
other, and which of the two the man who is to be happy (or blessed) must 
(se?) possess, whether or not he contrives to evade the notice of gods and 
men.” One looks first for justice in a city that is wise, brave, temperate and 
just, in order to search more profoundly thereafter. 

We proceed direct to the soul, the seat of the virtues. It is necessary 
to define the preliminary method of inquiry into the soul ; for it is limited, 
avowedly inadequate, and will be enlarged by a deeper inquiry into ‘ the 
truest nature’ or essence of man. It might be said that the first method 
keeps within the range and ends of man the political animal, and is empirical 
in character. The very failure of the political man in his society drives 
Plato to seek for deliverance by a further method that sets an end and a 
perfection for the whole soul undreamed of by the wise men of this world. 
That life affords the criterion by which other ways of life are judged ; and 
in its light the ‘ Choice of Lives’ is to be decided. 

The lower level of inquiry considers the nurture, habitat and climate 
in which souls grow to their proper unity, or are frustrated. It can prescribe 
a regimen, but the prescription is overshadowed by the certainty, humanly 
speaking, that it will not be carried out. The method might be described as 
an essay in spiritual climatology after the manner of Hippocrates, although 
it begins by positing a climate and habitat that no mortal eye has seen. 
It is convenient to bear in mind the maxim that any thing is ‘ such as it 
tends to be by nature and what it is, not by constraint and against nature.’!* 
Later, the essay becomes realistic enough. The reason can be stated in terms 
of the Phaedrus. The myth in that dialogue compares the soul to a charioteer 
driving two unruly horses; and rhetoricians who wish to move souls are 
advised to adopt the Hippocratic method and investigate the nature of their 
whole object, the soul. In such an inquiry the first step is to consider whether 
a thing (a body or the soul) is simple or complex (7oAve:dyjs). If it is complex, 
then the several ‘ kinds ’ must be enumerated and the relative properties of 
each determined. 

Such an analysis is the occasion for the appearance of the ‘ tripartite 
psychology.’ There is no reason for discounting it, or setting it aside as an 


heirloom from Pythagoreanism, inconsistent with Platonic doctrine. The 
9627-8. 

"427d; the last clause challenges the sophistic position. 

"De caelo, 297 b 21. 

8271; cf. Republic, 612a 4. 
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attempts to assimilate it to modern divisions of the mind are artificial and 
do injustice to the argument. The analysis is fundamental to the Republic. 
It deals with the good and the evil of a complex thing growing to one common 
thing. Given that the thing is complex, many and not one simple thing, the 
problem of control is paramount. One Hippocratic tract, for example, 
lays down that a writer on diet must first know the constituents of the 
body and discern by what part it is ruled; otherwise he cannot tell what 
food will suit it or what effects the food will have.44 We should keep before 
us the introduction to the Politics (1254 a 33), where Aristotle draws examples 
from Plato—a harmonia, the relation of master to servant, of soul to body, 
of the rational to the irrational ‘ parts’ of the soul. That which can foresee 
should control if the proper unity is to be attained. In the language of the 
Topics, ruling and being ruled are relative properties found generally and 
in most cases in the soul, though their relation may be reversed when a 
soul is vicious.* That is the appropriate commonplace from Plato. 

Such a limited question concerning control does not demand a full 
classification of the *‘ kinds’ in the soul; the essential relation is conveyed 
by the normal antithesis of rational and irrational. Any attempt to round 
out and complete the kinds where they appear to be defective is mere ration- 
alization. On the contrary, one kind must be fined down to a simple ultima 
species if the Platonic argument is to hold. We must found upon the double 
direction of conation, towards or away from its object. The method is 
designed to show from the fact of conflict that the soul is complex, and needs 
a ruling kind if it is to be made ‘ one’ out of many. The simplest way of 
exhibiting this is to take the conflict between a positive and a negative 
conation in relation to one and the same object at the same time. If the test 
is to convince, it is necessary that one positive conation should stand in 
an absolutely simple relation to the desired object, and to ask how it is check- 
ed. The soul is found as a bundle of desires each with its own distinct object ; 
but the purpose is not to establish that there is a ‘ faculty ’ of desire. There 
are unco-ordinated desires, and it is necessary to select an instance of one 
ultima species moving towards its specific object if the fact of a simultaneous 
contrary motion of repulsion is to be brought out. The selected desire and 
its object must be simple correlates. As Aristotle writes, such an impulse 
towards the object is as direct as the mechanism of puppets.!* The figure 
of the puppets and the strings that pull them is indeed Platonic; in the 
Laws the ‘ golden cord’ must control.’ Thus there is nothing in mere 
thirst to thwart the satisfying of mere thirst, and nothing in hunger to forbid 
cannibalizing. The bare desire actualizes itself untrammelled. Distinctions 
of quality and quantity fall outside the relation. They are logically accidental 
to the simple relation thirst-drink, as the T’opics would say.4* When a Duke 
of Saxony died of drinking iced beer, he desired drink because he was thirsty, 
14De victu, 1. 
15129a 10-16. 
16De motu animalium, 710 a 30. 


17644 e. 
a 3. 
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plenty of it because he was very thirsty, something cold because he was 
heated after tennis, and beer because he liked that taste. Each of these 
wants has its distinct correlate, which it qualifies differently. A doctor, 
discriminating good and evil for health, would make a different analysis. 
It is hard to see why Plato should take pains to isolate beyond ambiguity 
a single ultima species of appetite for use in a particular argument, and why 
his expositors should then stultify him by restoring what he has removed 
in order that they may form a whole indeterminate genus. We have the 
simple correlation between a single positive impulse and its unqualified 
object, and the argument can now pass to a negative and restraining power 
in relation to the same object. 

The stress is laid upon the relative properties of kinds within a complex 
thing growing to its proper unity. For that reason the logistikon or governing 
kind is represented as the ‘ restrainer’ of impulses, although this negative 
activity hardly exhausts its function ; it has the relative property of ruling 
because it can foresee.!” For the same reason ‘ spirit,’ an intractable kind 
when attempts are made to trim it into the shape of some modern category, 
is a complex disposition with the function of seconding the controlling 
property. Is it not in keeping with the tenor of the argument to start from 
the civilized Greek view of man the political animal? According to what 
I have called the climatological point of view, Northerners are predominantly 
spirited, men of the East acquisitive, and Greeks think and learn. But 
when the Politics discusses what men are fit to rule and to be ruled, Aristotle 
takes the characters in linked pairs, because a nature that is not spirited 
and intelligent is one-legged in regard to the end. Because the Greek is 
both, he keeps his freedom and is well-governed. For spirit is fit to command 
and unsubduable.*4 And again those who are both intelligent and spirited 
by nature are readily drawn to excellence by the law-giver. A medical note 
of Galen’s expresses ordinary Greek usage when he distinguishes the sharp- 
tempered from the high-tempered as opposites, because the latter is brave 
and scorns petty things.” It is in this context that Plato’s remark about 
the spirited kind is most easily understood : it is not in generous natures 
to side with desires when the logos forbids. Aristotle’s engaging account 
of generous youth is a good commentary on the discussion.%* Such lads 
are fine metal for the law-giver to work with. In the internal co-adjustment 
of the soul high temper contributes ‘ the sinews of the soul.’*4 

The stress is laid upon the relative properties of kinds within a complex 
thing naturally growing to a unity, with the alternative of frustration, 
discord, and disease—against nature. Plato uses the distinction between 


positive and negative conations to bring out the conditions of control, 
*439¢ 6; Topics, 129 a 10-16; Phaedrus, 270 d 4. 

*Rep., 435; Politics, 1254 a 23-30, 1260 a 23; Phaedo, 80 a. 

*11327 b 20 — 1328 a 17; compare with Rep., 375 b 1. 


"In Hippocratis Epidemia, XVII, 1, p. 188 K. Compare the account of the natures of 
the fox and the dog in Historia Animalium, 488 b 21; also Rep. 440 b and Politics 
4 (7), 7. 

3 Rhetoric, 1389 a — b 11. 

*Aristotle, fr. 80, 
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harmony, and distribution of function in the soul that is to reach its nature 
in the human life. The civic virtues, gained by practice and habituation, 
are the manifest evidence that this balance has been achieved, upon the 
analogy of bodily health. At this level of analysis, it is the property of man, 
so far as he is man, to have a tripartite soul.2° The essence, or ‘ truest 
nature ’ of the soul is not for this method to reach. The further investigation 
is forced upon Socrates by the brutally frank objections of Adeimantus, 
who relies upon the facts of the human life (487b). 

It is convenient to begin this discussion with the question resumed at 
the end of Book IV, where the one form of excellence is confronted with 
the many forms that evil may assume. ‘ Does it profit to do and practise 
things that are just and noble, and to be just, whether it is noticed that 
one is just or not, or to do injustice and be unjust even though he escapes 
punishment and does not become a better man for punishment ? ’2¢ 

Before we try to estimate gain and loss between the just and the unjust, 
it might be well to find out by what touchstone the good man recognises 
gain, and through what travail others must pass before they become even 
aware of it. 

So far the Socratic argument had a clear run; it posited the good man 
in the good community. Adeimantus is the persona who delivers the counter- 
blast. When he bluntly says that men of the world laugh at philosophers 
as rogues or incompetent in affairs, and Socrates replies by recounting the 
corruptions that become engrained in the soul as the young grow up in the 
corrupting community, he announces the main theme. So far as man the 
political animal goes, his condition seems irremediable. Call it Diomedean 
necessity or ‘ natural’ necessity, the pressure of the many leads the best 
natures astray. The thesis is reinforced by the analogy from climate and 
habitat :' ‘ Of every seed and growth, plant or animal, we know that, if it 
does not find its proper nurture and climate and habitat, the stronger it is 
the more completely it belies all its promise.’”*? Again it is said that the 
philosophic nature is overborne by the human habitat ‘as foreign seeds 
sown in strange earth lose their nature and turn native.’”** The commen- 
tators have made heavy weather of all this. What is a strong plant ? Adam 
thinks that it should survive longer. Greek farmers called wheat ‘ strong’ 
because it had many and deep roots, sturdy stems and laden ears, so that it 
degenerated in stubborn starvecrow soil, unlike the one-seeded wheat.” 
The rich nature grows to its proper end and excellence only in the rich soil 
and favouring climate. 

The farmer also knew that he must be careful what race of seed he *m- 
ported. For some foreign grains, in adverse conditions, ‘ changed to the 
native kinds in three years or so.”*° To apply these tests: ‘ whenever the 


Topics, 133 a 30. 

%445 a; cf. 354 b-e. 

27491 d. 

28497 d. 

Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum, 8.9.2. * All plants taste of the soil in which they 
grow (Halifax). 

8.7.1., 8.8.1, 
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philosophical nature grows up under bad nurture, its very parts’ (as dis- 
criminated by the psychology) ‘ are causes contributory to its loss of voca- 
tion.’”*! 

The order of government within a soul is dependent upon the nurture 
that the human life can give or withhold. For ‘a character never, never is 
made proof in virtue against the schooling provided by the many—no human 
soul, friend: the divine is another story, as they say.’ 

With these words in our ears, we may turn from the survey of ‘ the states 
and kinds of soul in the human life’ (612 a 5) to the divine that it smothers. 
Upon the new plane of the argument Plato has two distinct tasks. He has 
to explain an entirely novel way of life and its end with sufficient clarity 
to make it reasonably intelligible, although the end requires an act of faith ; 
and he must persuade his readers that it is a life incomparably superior to 
the lives and the goods that are ordinarily valued. For the plot turns upon 
a conversion so complete, so much against the grain, and possibly so danger- 
ous to the convert, that the mere presentation calls upon all the resources 
of a consummate artist. 

The literary form is protreptic, and indeed the Republic is a model in 
the protreptic genre. It employs methods of exposition followed by his 
successors, whose work casts light upon the dialogue. Now the theme to 
be presented is in part technical. The preliminary discipline of mathematics 
can—or should—be made intelligible ; the account of its aims should at 
least command confidence if the further programme is to convince. For the 
dialectic that is to follow upon mathematics is an adumbration of the pos- 
sible; and the end—knowledge of the Good—is a hope* or hypothesis 
warranted by the success of the method so far as it has been tested. With 
some reason, then, Plato had recourse to the aid of figures to introduce his 
thesis. He had to use a device of rhetoric to explain his method and its 
relation to the end. As good usage required, the figures had to be drawn 
from the familiar, to be vivid, and to be perspicuous. The reader therefore 
had two aids to understanding before being asked to decide whether the 
contemplative life and its end were the best and whether Theoria can usefully 
affect the human life. 

Further, the figures prepare for this comparison of lives. The contest 
is foreshadowed in the Allegory of the Cave ; and few will deny that there 
is a struggle of some sort there about some issue. The form of such a com- 
parison is plain enough. It presents a dialectical problem—which life is 
the more desirable ? Dialectic is used when a philosopher propounds a thesis 
contrary to general opinion. He cannot demonstrate, since the nature of 
the subject does not admit of such proof. But he can proceed upon the 
495 a4; cf. 491. 

52492 


**EAzis is the normal Ionic word for a good hypothesis, for example in Hippocrates. 
This was pointed out long ago by Professor Heidel. 1 note that Sir J. L. Myres 
recently showed that €Amis and ¢Ari{w normally mean reasonable hope in 
Greek usage. He does not, however, refer to the special scientific application 
in Ionic literature (Classical Review, 1949, p. 46). 
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commonplaces, and overthrow his opponents upon their own ground.*4 The 
procedure is followed in the last three books, where the tyrant comes off 
worst of all. There Plato’resumes the standpoint of the earlier books. He 
diagnoses pathological conditions, disorders of the state and the soul, where 
the primacy is usurped, in increasing degree, by the irrational parts. It is 
not surprising to find that this medical method and its commonplaces are 
used in the Allegory. The fact could hardly have escaped attention if the 
Allegory had not been diverted to another use for which it is quite inadequate, 
namely to serve as the figurative foundation of a general metaphysical 
system. The reasons will be stated below. 

The main reason, however, for introducing such elaborate figures is the 
remoteness and apparent inaccessibility of the Good, because of which all 
the pain of conversion and all that labour are demanded. When the court 
of Syracuse diligently practised geometry and the air was thick with the 
dust from diagrams, the irreverent jested about Plato’s ‘ hush-hush ’ Good. 
Plato did not underrate the difficulty. The analogy was expressly designed 
to display, at least in figure, its nature and effects so far as he could discern. 
It is a mistake to think that he had doubts about the Good. The doubts 
he expressed, more than once, arise for a different reason. Was his analogy 
adequate for the purpose ? For his hypothesis is that the Sun and its mani- 
fest effects can be used as an analogue for a Good manifest now in its effects 
alone. So he felt it necessary to reassure himself and his listeners. 

Some disquiet may therefore be felt when Dr. Prichard resolves the prob- 
lem so summarily.*®° He absorbs the Good effortlessly under the formula 
that what actually does lead a man to act is the desire for some good to him- 
self and that only. And if Plato meant this, he wrapped in mystery what 
the Sophists knew, and he knew, all the time. The last revelation, for which 
the pilgrim had toiled so arduously, that the Good is really the cause of all 
the good in the intelligible and the visible world, is the crowning illusion of 
that ardent pursuit. For that which seemed to be the universal and public 
fount of all good is after all his private and exclusive advantage glorified by 
a great imaginative picture. He sought a kingdom, and found his father’s 
asses. There is something disproportionate in all this. Does not the critic 
assume too easily that the identity he finds between the use of ‘ the Good’ 
and ‘ goods’ is valid ? 

The flaw lies in the doxographical tradition that Dr. Prichard takes for 
granted. Plato starts indeed from the commonplace that the good is what 
every soul seeks after and because of which it does everything.** Now this 
unquenchable but still indeterminate desire, and the natural curiosity of 
men, are the characteristics that the ‘longer method’ counts upon. It 
summons all the ardour and all the wonder that is unsatisfied or disappointed 


or deflected towards apparent ‘ goods’ to turn away and undertake this 


%4When Plato argues about ‘ advantages’ in such contexts, it would be an error to 
suppose that he shared the presuppositions of his opponents. He shows that the 
consequences of their hypotheses do not yield the advantages that they claim. 

35 Duty and Interest, p. 20. 
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methodical discipline, which carries men on to knowledge of the Good with 
growing assurance. Error about the Good is the supreme evil; there a 
man cheats himself. But the orthodox view presents a picture of a cognitive 
process from illusion and opinion through stages to knowledge. It consists 
in apprehending objects of cognition ranged one above another. That theory, 
which may be named the Principle of Symmetrical Quaternity, usually 
depreciates the senses and the sensible world, and it must be admitted that 
the various forms the theory assumes are far from clear. Henry Jackson 
described the Principle as unmeaning and worse than unmeaning. 

After all, the question is about the Good, in a dialogue devoted to the 
desirability and possibility of goodness in the human life. It was an urgent 
question, and Dr. Prichard’s phrase ‘ apart from his general metaphysics ’ 
betrays the assumption that Platonic metaphysics had little to do with the 
matter. Plato lived on the scorched slopes of a volcano, as we live now. 

The question is, could Plato with his resources present the problem to 
contemporaries so that he who runs might read ? They shared a common 
experience, and he possessed an incomparable instrument of exposition. 
The experience has gone below our horizon ;_ the instrument remains, with 
its shades of meaning a little out of focus. But the main flaw is hidden by 
a break in the continuity of western culture. We no longer respond to the 
forms and figures of rhetoric ; and we do not use our senses alertly in that 
Theoria which aroused wonder in many generations of men—the mathe- 
matical astronomy that arose in the Academy. This loss is relevant to 
the problem of the Good. 

For Plato’s first need was to make plain how a Lux inaccessibilis, too 
bright for ordinary eyes and blinding to men who live in darkness, could be 
made known, if only indirectly through its effects. The means lay to his 
hand in the greatest of all spectacles, ‘ the effect of the Sun in the Universe ’ 
—a phrase familiar to ancient astronomers, land-surveyors, rhetoricians, 
and even philosophers. The Sun in his splendour could be used as the 
analogue for the Good. An analogy is n hypothesis assumed to hold firm, 
and is justified or rejected according to the consequences that follow from 
it. These consequences Plato does draw. The orthodox view posits a coun- 
ter-hypothesis, found at the end of the figures, and uses it to over-ride the 
consequences of the stated hypothesis. From the literary point of view, 
the counter-hypothesis is a signal example of the art of sinking. For bathos 
it is to choose out the fire that keeps a deceptive puppet-show going as the 
appropriate symbol for the most marvellous and familiar of sights, the Sun 
in his power permeating the visible Universe and revealing colour and form 
to the eyes of men. 

There are more substantial objections, formal and material. An analogy 
is drawn between distinct genera in a certain respect ; and it goes no further 
than that respect. The primary analogy here is ‘ as the eye in the body, so 
is the mind in the soul.’ And the condition is, ‘as the Sun in the visible 
Universe, so is the Good in the intelligible.’ The comparison of the Sun 
is made in one single respect as the source of light, through which all visible 
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things are seen. Proclus warns his readers not to outstrip the analogy, and 
I have used his language. This is comparison by analogy. There is also 
comparison by degree, by more and less, better and worse in some specified 
quality. A monkey is like a man, but like for the worse, like as a caricature. 
This classical example passes from Heracleitus to Plato and to Aristotle 
(Hippias Major, 289a; Topics, 117b 17). The things compared are in the 
same kind, differing in quality by the standard of beauty. So the light of a 
fire is like the radiance of the Sun, but infinitely inferior in quality. The 
whole Sun (res tota) is not compared to the whole fire ;_ that is the elementary 
grammar of figures. The prevalent view, blunting the distinction, trans- 
forms the comparison of better and worse into a comparison by analogy 
(517b), and builds a philosophy upon the ruin. Similarly prisoners chained, 
blinded and bemused with false goods are considered to be a proper analogy 
for men liberated and using their eyes and limbs. After all, the dispute in 
the cave was about the better light for seeing by—the fire or the sun. This 
confusion between better and worse is veiled by crude words like * parallelism ’ 
and ‘ correspondence,’ which remove the distinction between comparison 
by degree and comparison by analogy. It is within the compass of the art 
to frame not only figures from nature, but also to create feigned similitudes 
( fictae similitudines) like parables or the Pilgrim’s Progress. They illuminate 
by the sudden shock of surprise and recognition. When the surprise and 
the irony are missed, it is even found possible to abuse the figure by taking 
blindness and folly to be the illuminating analogy for full vision and wisdom. 
That has been the lot of the Allegory of the Cave. 

Comparison by analogy and by degree can be combined in a figure of 
difference. If two distinct genera are taken, and each is divided by the same 
ratio into two species in respect to one quality, the species in each are better 
and worse, more and less clear in their kind; and the linked pairs are in 
analogy. It is, however, required that the analogy between the genera 
themselves should be evident. Thus Plato can write ‘The wolf is indeed 
like the dog, the fiercest to the gentlest ; the careful man must above all 
be on his guard about likenesses ; for the kind is slippery in the extreme.’® 
The appropriate figure of difference is: as a wolf to a dog in that genus, so 
is a sophist to a philosopher. The so-called Simile of the Line is such a 
figure of difference, drawn from nature and familiar. It is used to display 
the effects of the Sun, direct and indirect, as analogous to the intelligible 
effects of the Good, which are apprehended under hypotheses or apprehended 
when the hypotheses cease to be regarded as ultimate. If the quality of a 
satyr were taken to be analogous to the quality of Hyperion himself, a new 
theory of Hamlet’s hesitations and doubts would astonish the critics. When 
the quality of firelight was assumed to be a proper analogue for sunlight, 
an unplatonic metaphysic escaped the careful midwife of ideas. The current 
view has to maintain that men begin the march of knowledge in ignorance 
of the fact that shadows are tell-tale, and that this folly is a good analogy 


*7Sophist, 231 a. The range of quality is ‘ the fierce and the gentle,’ within which lies 
the just mean, 
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for the procedure of mathematics. It does not explain why the analogy 
between vision and knowledge was ever made or is plausible. Aristotle 
knew, and appreciated, the protreptic force of the analogy. Vision, he said, 
is desirable in itself. It is virtually knowledge (Protrepticus, fr. 7 ad fin., 
ed. Walzer). This commonplace is derived from our figures. A metaphysical 
dogma has been created by overlooking distinctions of quality. 

So much for the form. It is now germane to turn to the material, figur- 
ative and philosophical, that has been ignored or misused. If the search 
for the Good, and its transcendence, is to be seen in proper perspective, 
some examples must be taken. The Platonic adventure fails at the start 
unless the tale is made credible. The measure of failure in the current view 
is the degree in which it is compelled to change or ‘ expand ’ the terms that 
Plato defines. 

We return to the problem of bringing the Good before the eyes of Glaucon 
and Adeimantus through the Sun and its effects. For these are causal 
figures, and the causal relation must be traceable. After the relation be- 
tween sunlight and full vision of objects has been established, Plato pauses 
to emphasize the incomparable radiance of the Sun itself and the fact that 
it is the cause of effects other than vision and perfect visibility (509 b 6). 
It is the dramatic halt before the difficulty of approach to the cause itself 
is faced—‘ a prodigious sublimity.’ There was no difficulty for those familiar 
with the effect of the Sun in the Universe—the farmer or citizen who measured 
the time by the length of his shadow, or the astronomer who tracked and 
unravelled its motions by the sundial and observed its face in a bowl of water. 
The phenomena of light brought the motions to the point of the gnomon 
pole. The gnomon told the path of the sun as the gnomon tooth of a horse 
told its age. When the clarity of the effects, direct and indirect, is stated 
in a ratio, then the analogy for the effects of the Good is prepared. The 
phenomena of light are ‘ saved,’ in the old phrase, because they are inter- 
cepted by surfaces that catch the shadows and reflections cast by illuminated 
objects. If we do not tamper with the relations, the continuation of the 
simile of the Sun as light-giver by the figure of its effects in a ratio of clearness 
between objects that are effects is plain enough. It rests upon the common- 
place that the quality of a cause can be estimated from the quality of its 
effects. 

This ascent from effect to cause can be illustrated from the protreptic 
tradition that stands clear of philosophical doxography. St. Augustine, for 
example, asks how Ciod is to be known, and platonizes : 

‘ Disciplinarum autem quaeque certissima talia sunt, qualia illa quae sole 
illustrantur, ut videri possint, veluti terra est atque terrena omnia. Deus autem 
est ipse qui illustrat. Ego autem ratio ita sum in mentibus ut in oculis est aspec- 


tus. Non enim hoc est habere oculos quod aspicere ; aut item hoc est aspicere 
quod videre.’38 


The argument is carried down the centuries in the Summa of Alexander 
of Hales and in the sermons of John Donne.®’ In another chain of tradition 
**Soliloquia, I.c. 6,§ 12. See n. 80 below. 


Summa, Pars 1, Quaestio 2, Membrum 3, Articulus 4; Donne, Sermon Preached at 


hitehall, 4th March, 1624, The theme is the beatific vision, 
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the figure appears as the theme of Spenser’s Hymn to Heavenly Beauty. Of 
the ‘ Highest faire beyond all telling,’ his utmost and his essential parts, 
he writes : 

* Those unto all he daily doth display, 

And shew himselfe in th’ image of his grace, 

As in a looking glasse, through which he may 

Be seene, of all his creatures vile and base, 

That are unable else to see his face, 


His glorious face which glistereth else so bright, 
That th’ Angels selues can not endure his sight.’*® 


If it is asked how what seems so plain has become so dark, the answer 
is the substitution of general metaphysics for concrete figures. And if any. 
thing is familiar and clear in those figures, it is the reflections of objects in 
surfaces that are of a texture close-grained, clear, and bright. For that is 
the technical definition of mirrors, as optical treatises and Plato himself 
explain. Proclus takes the trouble to define each adjective. For mirror 
were used, and uscd by astronomers, to see the sun in eclipse. They held 
divine shadows ens by divine light, according to the meteorological tradition 
upon which Plato drew. It can hardly be considered rash to use Plato’s 
own evidence, and to keep bright mirrors untarnished. Mr. N. R. Murphy 
does think it rash, because ‘ parallelism ’ requires that they should not be 
clear bright mirrors. It seems preferable to rest the analogy with mathe. 
matics upon the nature of mirrors rather than upon the state of fictitious 
prisoners kept from the sight of mirrors like the Man in the Iron Mask, as 
Aramis at once divined. Raison d’état forbids prisoners to see themselves 
or one another. 

For the effect of this metaphysics is not only to ignore the value of 
vision, ‘the greatest boon that God bestowed upon man,” but also to 
empty of their content the hypothetical disciplines, which gazing at reflections 
illustrates. The method that opens the search for the Good must command 
respect, or confidence in the longer method is not established. The Platonic 
astronomy, as it is usually interpreted, hardly commands confidence, nor 
could it be respected by Plato’s colleagues. It is a touchstone both for the 
sense of the figures, and for Plato’s scientific good sense. 

The true problem of the astronomy is the exact measurement of contin- 
uous time as distinct from the “ aoristic ’’ or “‘ punctual ” time of traditional 
use.42 The distinction is Professor Nilssen’s. Traditionally events like sun- 
rise, cock-crow, the risings and settings of constellations, broke the lapse 
of time, and were signs of a period. They did well enough for the round of 
the human life; but the irregularities in the march of the planets, small 


as they may be, put the calendars out. The time of the day or the month 


was not enough. The Socrates of the Republic (unlike the Xenophontie 
Socrates) ridiculed Glaucon for answering that astronomy was useful because 
it gave a keener perception for the times (pas) of the months and the 


*° Daphnaida, p. 148 (ed. W. L. Renwick). 

“\Timaeus, 47 a. 

“Epinomis, 983 c 2, 991 ¢ 6; contrast 990 a, Nilssen : Primitive Time-Reckoning 
(Lund, 1920) pp. 9, 356, 
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years.4 We must not mistake Socrates’ irony about men who insisted on 
“ observation.” ‘The point is what controls observation ; and what controls 
observation is mathematics. The dramatic withdrawal of astronomy until 
solid geometry is introduced makes the issue plain; and the required 
geometry is not contained in the Elements of Euclid. It is preserved by 
the Sphaerica of Theodosius and the treatise of Autolycus, De Sphaera quae 
movetur. That is the reason why Plato demanded “ problems,’ and asked 
for true motions where anomalies were observed. In the mathematics of 
the time, motions could be measured only if they were uniform and on 
regular and similar paths. If anomalous motions could be resolved into 
uniform and regular motions, then they could be measured against one 
another in ratio. 

Hypotheses were required if resolution of motions was to be attempted 
at all; and the familar account of Plato’s methodological proposal to his 
colleagues falls into place. No instructed ancient believed that such hypo- 
theses were final. Geminus distinguishes astronomy from physics because 
it works with hypotheses, and because it deals with effects rather than the 
causes, for example with eclipses.44 The second distinction brings us to 
observation. The phenomena of light, scientifically used, enabled astron- 
omers to measure by indirect observation. Eclipses involved optical relations 
between the three great bodies. With measure, indirect observation (cixacia) 
gave an instrument of great power. It brought distant motions down to 
earth through the nature of light. This power was the great wonder of the 
ancient world. We should not allow it to fall into oblivion. 

If apparent motions are to be resolved into mathematically ‘ true ” 
(i.e. regular and uniform) motions that are capable of being stated in ratio to 
one another under hypotheses (529d), astronomy needed diagrams and models 
to keep their intricacy before the eyes. The use of that aid, together with 
hypotheses, is the differentia of the mathematical disciplines (510b). Geo- 
metrical diagrams and models guided and recorded.’ Such a model holds 
the place of honour in the myth of Er; it is the hemisphere that forms the 
great whorl of the spindle of Necessity. The whorl is a fitted nest of hemi- 
spheres ; and the rims or “lips” on the plane surface present to the eye 
eight concentric circles. They figure the order of position that the fixed 
stars and the planets have in relation to the centre, an order of their circular 
paths and velocities in relation to one another, and an order of “‘ breadths.’’* 
The whorl has been taken for an orrery, and scholars have indulged in fan- 
tastic speculations about the way in which the machine might (at least 
theoretically) work if the planets were so placed as to avoid grazing one 
another in their orbits. Even more fantastic is a theory based on the numer- 


ical properties of the lettering on this model. Such speculation is mere 
gematria.** 

“Rep., 527 d. 

“Epitome (Simplicius, In Physica, I. p. 292). 

“The planets are identified by their colours, which do not concern us here. See J. 


Bidez : Platon et VOrient (Brussels, 1945), Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews 1939. 
“See Adam, Republic, vol. ii, p. 472. 
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It is more direct to consider the immemorial tradition of navigaton 
who were guided by the stars, and needed instruction. Francisco Faleiro’s 
Tratado del Esphera (1535) shows the orbits figured on the plane of a hemi. 
sphere and numbered as in Plato. These are technically the ‘‘ Order of the 
Celestial Sphere,” giving position (Gécvs.). Such diagrams usually display 
the “‘ Order of the Elemental Sphere.” As this order belongs to the physical 
tradition of the Timaeus, the geometrical model on the spindle naturally 
dces not include it. I mention two hemispheres used by Hero of Alexandria 
to determine the distance between Alexandria and Rome by timing a lunar 
eclipse as seen in each city.’ Now the rims of the orbits on the planes of 
the hemispheres are called “ lips,” as in the Republic ; it would appear to be 
a technical term. 

It is indisputable that the circles represent the paths of the planets in 
longitude. The “ breadths ” of the lips, however, are controversial. They 
are supposed, among other guesses, to represent the equable distribution of 
magnitudes. That is not a question raised in the Republic, and it leaves the 
geometrical resolution of composite motions in the air. Now a minor work 
of Ptolemy (Of the Hypotheses of the Planets) explains the way in whic 
models were used to represent the distinct planetary motions.** The essential 
is to have a segment sawn out showing the motion in longitude, and d 
sufficient breadth to symbolize the quantity of motion in latitude. If the 
model symbolizes a hollow sphere, then “ it will resemble a girdle or a ring 
or else a whorl, as Plato says.’’ By these means the motions that are assumed 
in the complete spheres can be compared with the sawn-out segments in 
respect to the similarity of the motions and brought into agreement with th 
phenomena. 

This is a purely geometrical device used to discriminate what Plato 
would call the similar motions in ratio to one another. The great whorl 
recorded a resolution of composite motions, and nothing more. It did nd 
touch the apparent differences in the magnitude of planets, which was4 
question raised by Polemarchus, the disciple of Eudoxus; and it did no 
reveal what should be the distribution of magnitudes—a matter for ancient 
physics. It may be recalled that Eudoxus called the equinoctial and solstitial 
meridians colures or dock-tailed, and the presumptive reason is that he 
used a hemisphere. The Zpinomis recommended that the study of astronomy 
should begin with the moon, which completed its period in a month. Nor 
it was Eudoxus who first computed the length of the dracontic month, th 
time between two crossings of the nodes where the circles of motion 2 
longitude along the ecliptic circle and in latitude intersect. The aberratio 
in latitude north of the ecliptic was called the dragon’s head, and the aber 
ration south of the ecliptic is the dragon’s tail. ‘“‘ My father compounded 
with my mother under the dragon’s tail,” said Edmund in King Lear. A 


age when boys used the Sphere and the astrolabe and when horoscopé 

4? Dioptra, c. xxv (Opera, tom. III, p. 303, Schéne). 

“8Book ii, p. 113 (Heiberg, Opera Astronomica Minora). Heiberg correctly gives t# 
reference to the Republic. His text is a German translation of the Arabic tet 
in which Book ii survives. 
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were valued knew the motions as the ancients conceived them better than 
we do. 

It must be observed how definitely Plato formulated his problems : 
“the ratio of night to day, of these (night and day together) to the month, 
of month to year, and of the other stars to these (sun and moon) and to one 
another.”*® The ratio of night to day is simply the ancient term for the 
latitude of a place ; it was stated as the ratio at the solstices.*° The ancients 
never ceased to wonder at this triumph of the Greek genius. A Roman 
surveyor could write of his profession: ‘‘ First we must inquire what is 
the size of the universe and the size of the sun, the ratio of sunrise to sunset, 
the size of the earth in the universe. We must call the shadow of gnomonics 
in aid, that supreme and divine art. For our desire can never be adjusted 
to the truth except by the points of the shadow.’’*! That is the ratio wmbr- 
arum. The phrase night-and-day is a technical term for the mathematical 
unit of measurement—the period of twenty-four hours. In the spherical 


geometry of Theodosius it appears as “ both night and day together ”’ ;°. 


and finally the Alexandrians made one word of it as nuchthemeron. 

If it is understood that an “ intelligible heaven ” (with motions measur- 
able in ratio) is as comprehensible as the “ intelligible horizon ’’ which has 
the tip of the observer’s gnomon pole as its centre, we shall not be tempted 
to despise the Visible and the phenomena of light that the sundial and the 
mirror measured. The shadows measured the ratio of night and day, of 
light and shadow, for any position on the Earth, ‘‘ our nursing mother . . . 
the Watcher and Author of night and day.”** What a pity to blot out the 
memory of achievements that enabled the ‘‘ Theoria of all Time ” to found 
a scientific geography and in the end an accurate system of chronology. 
That Theoria was impossible without visual Theoria. With all the deserved 
irony levelled at those who (like La Tremouille in St. Joan) asked why the 
fools did not use their eyes, the saving truth is that “‘ as the eyes are framed 
for astronomy, so I daresay that the ears are framed for harmonic motions 
and these sciences are sisters ; so say the Pythagoreans, and so say we.’’® 
Since Plato wrote of days and nights and seasons and their ratio, why not 
allow him to think about days and nights ? The flimsy hypothesis that he 
rejects is mentioned and discarded in a proposition in Theodosius’s Of Days 
and Nights :55 


“If the year consists of complete revolutions of the sun, that is, of a rational 
number of days-and-nights-together, then the days-and-nights-together in each 
year will be equal in their lengths and their number, and the solstices and risings 
and settings will be at the same point of the horizon and of the solar circle (eclip- 
tic); further, the sun will arrive at the same hour at the solstices and the equi- 
nox ”’ (the solstitial and equinoctial points). 

530 a 7. 

"See the tables in Ptolemy, Syntazis, 2, 7-8. The equatorial ratio is 1 : 1, and the ratio 
of Cyzicus (where Eudoxus observed) is 5 : 3. 

“Hyginus, De Limitibus, p. 183, 7 (Busse). Similarly the architect Vitruvius writes of 
“the effect of the Sun in the Universe.” 

“Theodosius, Of Days and Nights, 2.15 (p. 145 Hecht). 

“Timaeus, 40 b 8. 

4530 6. 


"82,15, 2.17, 
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This is the assumption from the motions “ as they appear to the senses,” 
Since it is untrue, mathematical astronomers were driven to find a hypothesis 


that would enable them to resolve the motions they saw into similar motions _ 


expressible as ratios between whole numbers. They could not calculate 
from incommensurables. 
The Platonic manifesto then falls into proper perspective. Why should 


he expect a city to take interest in the progress of solid geometry ? What = 


could induce civic authority to support the project of directing mathematic. 


ians in solving such problems ? This proposal has been thought to betray : 


egregious vanity. But the elaborate device of introducing, and then with. 
drawing, astronomy has the purpose of formally announcing the new er 
of mathematical astronomy. Before astronomy the Sphere, said Proclug, 
The doctrine of the sphere at rest and the revolving sphere was the necessary 
preparation for calendar reform ; for that reason Plato could claim that the 
study was useful and of public interest. When Solon introduced his reform 


of the calendar, he began from the anomaly of the moon, and presumably ; 


had the help of astronomers. Plato’s calendar commission anticipated the 


Julian and Gregorian commissions under Sosigenes and Christopher Clavius, | 


with one significant difference. They possessed hypotheses from which they 
calculated. Plato first asked for hypotheses that would resolve the anom. 
alies observed in the heavenly motions. It was nonsense to suppose that true 


ratios could be found by the eye. But how characterize the folly of supposing — 


that professional mathematicians, at odds with one another, would submit 
to the control of a president—state or no state—if he placed before thema 
programme as futile scientifically as that which Plato’s interpreters impute 
to him? Their pursuit was not conducted rigorously; for they had no 


logos to guide them. While they fumbled individually to work out ratios | 
of motions, their common need for the liberating geometrical hypothesis” 
could draw them to work together with the assurance that results would 
flow easily.°° In the words of the Epinomis, all mankind is perpetually 


reckoning number in ratio to number . . . the god inserted the moon, 


apparently waxing and waning, in the sky and combined the months with 
the years—and so all mankind took to seeing together (cvvopav) number in” 


ratio to 


The sobriety of Plato’s geometrical judgement is remarkable. He pro 


posed a limited inquiry in keeping with the means of observation, the state 


of mathematical science, and the needs of the time. A remark of Kepler’ ” 
illustrates the nature of his restraint. Kepler reminds his readers that the 


intention of Copernicus was not to engage in cosmography but in astronomy: 


that is, he was little concerned about the true proportions of the planetary” 


orbits, provided that he could obtain from observation the numbers requirél 
to compute the motions and positions of the planets.** 
Although this account of the purpose and method of the Platonic astron- 


56508 5. 
57979 a; cf. Rep., 529 d 2-3. 
58Mysterium Cosmographicum, c. xv, 
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omy needs to be supplemented elsewhere, it may well appear wide of the 
subject proposed in this paper. Nevertheless the excursus is not unjustifiable. 
The propaedeutic disciplines, by definition, start from perplexities forced 
upon the attention by ordinary experience ; and the experience must awaken 
intellectual wonder and ardour in the pursuit. The searchers must feel 
themselves to be ‘“‘ partakers of the promise,”’ the more so because the greater 
perfection they seek after must appear so remote. The preparation must 
seem desirable in itself and early satisfy what Aristotle called the ‘“‘ homing ” 
instinct of those who engage in mathematics. It brought before the eye 
evidence of an order and regularity in one aspect of the Cosmos that implanted 
confidence to pursue the long journey towards the Good. By using appropri- 
ate hypotheses, the mathematician brought Urania down from heaven to 
this place at this time on the wings of light. In saving the phenomena he 
could tell where he was—it was his first duty to orientate his sundial correctly 
and draw his meridian—could track the path of the sun by its shadows and 
measure the magnitude and duration of the eclipse in a bowl of water (or 
turpentine); and all these fleeting phenomena could be tied together by 
the “bond ” of ratio.®° 

If (as the Republic says) the arts of the propaedeutic must begin from 
the perplexities of sense and the eye is framed for astronomy, and if (as the 
Timaeus says) vision is the greatest boon we possess, the theories under 
scrutiny are beating the air : 


“ As things are, the vision of day and night, of the months and cycles of 
the year, of equinoxes and solstices, endowed man with Number, gave under- 
standing of Time, and allowed inquiry into the Nature of the Universe. From 
all these we gained Philosophy itself, the greatest good that ever was or ever 
will be granted to mortal man by the gods ”’ (Timaeus, 47 a). 


Without the discriminating vision that the Academy practised, we have 
lost astronomy and the soul of the propaedeutic, understanding of Time, 
Philosophy itself as the critique of hypotheses ; and we have lost the very 
figures in which discriminating vision is used to explain the propaedeutic and 
dialectic. 

Astronomy opened out to men a “ life” better than all the varieties of 
the human life which allured the young. While his commentators offer a 
phantom or eidolon to the embraces of the neophyte, Plato promised a 
“life” of absorbing interest, itself the initiation into the full and blessed 
life. The lyrical tone of the Epinomis testifies to the hold that such a life 
could gain on one who entered upon the study of that visible order with 
its logos. The blessed man (etdaiuwv) first wondered, and then was caught 
up by the passion to learn all that mortal nature could learn in the best 
and most fortunate way, for all time to come the spectator of the most 
beautiful of things, so far as vision goes. The dialogue teok no less pains to 
warn the beginner that vision gave no royal road to astronomy ; it needed 
“It is noteworthy that those who philosophize so extensively about shadows and re- 

flections do not seem to have observed—or at least used—the optical and meteor- 


ological distinction between the “ realities” and the ‘‘ phenomena ” of light, 
e.g. between a star or a tree and a rainbow or a shadow. 
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a severe mathematical preparation to know the order of divine Becoming 
and accuracy of time.® 

The signal example of that absorbing passion is the life and death of 
Archimedes, of whom Apuleius said that his chief claim to fame was to gaze 
long and carefully into a looking-glass. Long after his death, Cicero (as an 
enlightened quaestor) restored his tomb in the city of Dionysius the Tyrant, 
and (as philosopher) took occasion to compare the vaunted happiness of 
the Tyrant with that of a humble man. The comparison is a normal example 
of that protreptic method which finds its model in the Protrepticus of Aristotle 
and ultimately in the Republic. To recall the method may save trouble 
when we read the comparison between the misery of life in the cave and 
the felicity of free life under the open sky, drawn by the man who knows 
both alternatives.“' Naturally the dialectical argument about comparative 
desirability will use the criteria assumed by the opponent and defeat him 
on his own ground. Dionysius himself showed the way. When Damocles 
praised him as the happiest of mortals, he gave to a subject all the panoply 
of state and all the luxuries, which counted as nothing against constant fear. 
The Tusculan Disputations catches up and deepens that picture of a vicious 
life, friendless and exposed to fear. These are topics for standard compari- 
sons ; Cicero will not even trouble to compare a monster with the delights 
of the greatest men. He chooses another Syracusan from the rank and file, 
Archimedes with his drawing-board, and the enduring delights that such a 
life brings. A fortiori men like Pythagoras, Archytas, and Plato were 
infinitely happier in their ampler way of life.*? It is not to be expected that 
this limited method of argument will convey the true end and aim of the § 
soul. Protreptic called men sitting in darkness. 

The hypothesis of the Platonic figures assumes that the analogy from 
the Sun and its light holds good (so far as any analogy can hold) of the Good 
and Truth. If it is wire-drawn, improbable, or manifestly false about the 
consequences, it is a fiasco. The conditions for reading such figures have 
been briefly explained above. For the present, the problem may be stated 
under two heads. (1) If the Good (like the Sun) has a radiance beyond the 
power of mortal eyes—“ A prodigious sublimity,” said Glaucon—how can 
it ever be contemplated ? By its effects, according to the commonplace that 
the quality of a cause can be judged from the quality of its effects ; and the 
effects of the sun are irradiated surfaces and the shadows and reflections that 
other surfaces catch and save. The commonplace is the argument drawn 
from causes (or effects). Quintilian gives it: ‘‘ Thus a body on which light 


69986 c-d; 991 b 5-d. The Laws (820 e 2-21) censured the average citizen for his ignor 
ance of two discoveries made in his own time—incommensurability and the 
regularity of the planetary paths. It satirizes their fears about the dangers of 
pressing too far inquiries into astronomy and the order of Nature. Professor 
Benjamin Farrington, whose moral indignation is easily aroused by Plato, has 
had the misfortune to mistake the prejudices of the average man for Platonic 
doctrine. The author of the Timaeus, it seems, deprecated too deep searchings 
into the mysteries of cosmology. (Science and Politics, p. 110). 

“This test depends on the topic that the man who knows both lives is the judge 
desirability. 

8*V. $$ 64 sqq. ; for Damocles, § 61. cf. Rep. 578 d-e, 579 b. 
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falls casts a shadow ; and where a shadow is, there it reveals a body to be.’’®* 
A safe analogy for the relation of hypothetical sciences to dialectic, provided 
that the analogy between sunlight and Truth is allowed to hold. (2) The 
second, and unnatural, problem is harder. Given men inured to darkness and 
unaware that there is a light of Truth, can they ever see in that light, or be 
persuaded to try ? That is a medical question, concerned with “ deliverance 
and healing.’”’** The perplexity is made more difficult for the rescuer, who 
is confronted with the consequences of darkness and strait-jackets for a 
life-time, and meets the resistance of men who enjoy the “ advantages ”’ 
and “ goods ”’ and honours of their squalid life. As everybody knows what 
a feigned similitude is, and what the consequences of these privations and 
degradations are, the task of the interpreter should be correspondingly easy. 
The tradition, however, has turned a good figure into an intractable riddle 
by making firelight the analogue for sunlight, which is the analogue of 
Truth, and feigning that the leprosy of the soul is a good analogy for its full 
and healthy activity. 

Our present task is not to deal with this doctrine, but to use a figure 
from vision frustrated but still capable of exercise in order to exemplify 
the general form in which a “ Choice of Lives,” better and worse, is argued. 
The Allegory has been deflected from its proper purpose in order to serve as 
the figurative guide to the Principle of Symmetrical Quaternity, and a noble 
astronomical figure has been debased. Given that all the figures are figures 
about vision under the conditions of light, its special theme is the case of 
eyes starved of their proper light, with other deprivations. In principle it 
is a medical question, and the appropriate medical commonplaces are used. 
They have not been regarded, and the apparatus of the Allegory has been 
pillaged to find objects that will serve as symbols for the four levels of objects 
that are supposed to constitute the universe. These objects, again, are 
sought and found in the “ Simile of the Line,” the content of which is “ ex- 
panded ” for the purpose. 

It is desirable to recall the modest beginnings from which this exorbitant 
expansion starts; they are not often exposed to view. When Proclus 
admonished his readers not to go beyond the strict bounds of analogy, and 
not to take the shadows and reflections as anything more than the images 
cast by bodies with illuminated surfaces, he proceeded to give a modest 
metaphysical explanation. It may not be amiss to transcribe a paragraph 
from another manuscript. 


“* Proclus was not content to show what shadows and reflections are and what 
their importance is. He took the fatal leap into metaphysics in order to heighten 
their claims to be regarded seriously. They are so intimately related to the 
objects they reveal that he was tempted to invoke the authority of sympathetic 
magic. He warrants that optical phenomena earn their place in a quaternary 
classification of objects because their own nature is powerful ; witness the occult 
power of mirrors in revealing a state of health, and what bestiary lore has to tell 
about the hyena, which can pull a dog down from a rock by treading on its 
shadow. He hauls the dog down “as by a rope,” says the Geoponica. The 
hyena story is a stray from Magian metaphysics about moonshine; for the 
shadow of the full moon has great power. This intrusion from the Orient at 

SV. 10. 80. 
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least gives the hyena credit for knowing that the shadow belonged to the dog; 
but the metaphysics of the age of Chosroes has not weathered the centuries, 
The Magians esteemed the hyena above all beasts; later philosophers have 
buried the hyena, and parted the shadow from its dog.’’* 


The later attempts to provide a hierarchy of metaphysical objects by 
expansion, however varied in character and distribution, rest upon a pro- 
found misunderstanding of Allegory. Mr. W. F. R. Hardie, for example, 
justifies the obscurity of his own interpretation as a necessity. ‘It is no 
doubt very odd indeed that Plato should say that most men mistake shadows 
and reflections for their originals. But this oddness is no reason for blinking 
the fact that he says so... . We must presumably connect what he says 
about the prisoners with his treatment of the poet and perhaps also of the 
sophist.”’ “‘ Plato’s view of imagination (eikasia) raises questions the answers 
to which, as has been indicated, is necessarily speculative ; and I shall not 
add to the speculation.”’® 

It is of course Glaucon who remarks unambiguously that the Image and 
the prisoners are odd. The privilege of a feigned similitude is to invent a 
strange situation that opens the eyes to truth by surprise and shock—that 
David has taken the ewe lamb, that the Emperor (like us) has no clothes, 
that we ply the muckrake and never look up, or that none but a fool and a 
dupe need sit chained in the dark with daylight only a few yards away. Mr. 
‘Hardie has swallowed an unassimilated metaphor. The rodust sense of 
Dr. Johnson puts these things in proportion. He describes Gulliver’s Travels 
as “‘ a production so new and strange that it filled the reader with a mingled 
emotion of merriment and amazement.’’® . Yahoos and doting prisoners 
throw sudden light on a mortal flaw. The “ object” theory glosses over 
spiritual disease in a community of souls. 

The “ object ” theory itself, in the quaternary form, is an epistemological 
fiction. It rests upon the discussion at the end of Book v, where the purpose 
is to distinguish the determinate object of knowledge from the indeterminate 
object of opinion, drifting between being and not-being. It has not been 
sufficiently observed that the instances given by Plato are concerned with 
ends—the lover, the oenophilist, the ambitious, the naturally curious who 
fritters away his intellectual capital. According to their bent they want 
something in their own way of life. What they like for the time being is 
fine; and if a man cannot get the position he desires, something lower in 
the same kind must suffice. They follow a particular bent. Some “ part,” 
in the language of the Tripartite Psychology, has taken over the primacy 
that belongs to right reason. The “ object ” of an opium-eater would, I take 
it, verge towards not-being. At the age of twenty-one Miss Isabella Thorpe 
decided that the ideal eyes should be light and the complexion sallow; 
everything not related to the beloved object was so insipid and so uninterest- 


*5Proclus, In Rempublicam, i. 290.10 (Kroll) ; Aristotle, De Insomniis, 459 b 26-460 a 12, 
fr. 369; Supplementum Aristotelicum, I. i. p. 100 ll. 3, 27; Geoponica, xv. 10. 
A fuller discussion of the Greek tradition will be given in T'he Platonic Revolution, 
ec. iv. § 2. 

%64 Study in Plato (Oxford, 1936) pp. 57, 65. 
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ing. Before she left Bath the ideal had changed, within the same groove and 
with the same steady matrimonial purpose. Might it not be inadequate to 
say that a lady in search of a “ good” match had mistaken the particular 
for the universal, or an image for its original? It would be making heavy 
weather of the matter to allot Miss Thorpe’s mind to the lower subdivision of 
the (supposedly) indeterminate opinion in the “ Line,” and to feign that her 
mind is analogous to that of a mathematician. From birth she belonged to 
the motley and undiscriminating herd in the cave. 

Book v suggests a more relevant answer. The hint for the doctrine of 
“ objects” and “ faculties”’ or “ powers” is given by sight and hearing, 
each of which has its specific object.*6 Each ‘‘ power” is capable of being 
better or worse qualitatively. The value and perfection of sight depends 
on the proper condition, and the figures devote a good deal of pains to dis- 
tinguishing the vision that is “ virtually knowledge”’ and is analogous to 
knowledge, from vision starved of light. It would be folly to allot two 
“ faculties ’’ of vision to the subdivided “ visible ’’ in the “‘ Line’”’; and the 
expansionists avoid that trap by a comfortable margin, only to fall into the 
error of supposing that the indeterminate object of opinion can be dichoto- 
mized into two species (one of which is “ necessarily speculative ’’) standing 
to one another in a determinate ratio which is to explain by analogy the ratio 
between two species of the intelligible. Expansion flouts the god Terminus, 
who keeps the bounds between neighbour and neighbour; and ratio, 
making men “see together ” (cvvopév), is the instrument by which quality 
is measured as more and less, better and worse in the same kind. 

We now possess the means to judge the “ Choice of Lives.” The figures 
are causal, pointing to the Cause (aitws) of good vision, an effect which is 
sunlike. The respect in which the analogy is drawn is the intensity of light 
that a healthy eye needs or can endure. The pathological case is abnormal 
privation of light. The relevant commonplaces may be given now. Light 
is a good, but “‘ whatever is greater than fitting is bad.”” The anonymous 
commentator on the Rhetoric uses our example: “ For illumination is 
good, but the excessive glare of light often blinds the eye, as when snow has 
fallen and the sun shines brilliantly, or if one looks straight at the rising 
sun,”®® The dialectical argument turns on the question, what is harmful 
excess or defect ? 

The argument will be less easy to pervert if it is remembered that the 
whole structure of the story turns upon contrary “ goods’ and ends; and 
that the natural background is a folklore theme. The best parallel for the 
folly and dotage of the prisoners is Cervantes’ Retablo de las Maravillas, 
where a distinguished audience were induced, under sanctions, to gaze 
spell-bound at an empty stage, and turned in anger upon the man who 
insisted that they were admiring nothing. It is heroic to rationalize a 


nothing into a metaphysical object. Perhaps the simplest way of bringing 
477 
“Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1363 a 2; Anonymi Comment., p. 23 . 22. The first example 


refers to Xenophon’s army in Armenia, and the second is Platonic commonplace, 
The instances belong to medical case-books, 
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before the eyes what a hearer like Glaucon felt when he said, ‘‘ What strange 
prisoners,” is to quote Titus Oates, who had worn chains : 


‘* By your own Command I was loaded with Irons of excessive weight, for 
the space of one whole Year, without any intermission, and of your Princely 
Compassion they were not suffer’d to be taken off ; my legs were swoln with the 
Gout. Nay, that I might appear to partake of the utmost of your Mercy, I was 
by your Order shut up in the Hole, or Dungeon of the Prison, whereby I became 
impair’d of my Limbs,and contracted Convulsive Fits, to the hazard of my 
Life.”’7° 


The “ deliverance and healing ”’ presents a regimen—or rather alternative 
regimens—after diagnosis."* What can be done with men whose eyes 
have always been used to owl-light, with bodies so crippled by pinioning 
that they will move with pain after release, and doting on the worthless 
“ goods ” offered to them? The eye itself still possesses the latent power 
to use natural light, to draw the disabled body with it, and to change from 
these glozing goods to the search for the Good with ardour. For the eye 
shares with the intellect (the eye of the soul) the power to actualize its full 
capacity, stifled but not destroyed by unnatural frustration. The alternative 
remedies considered are a regimen of shock, which is rejected, and Nature’s 
cure. 
This passage not only tells what the true application of the figures is to 
be, but brings the difficulties of the traditional epistemological and meta- 
physical theory to a head. Not only must it insist that eikasia is the state 
of not being able to read images in a smooth bright surface, but both alter. 
natives together, with all the emotion, incredulity, and resistance at first 
encountered, must be transmuted into the stable cognitive state of pistis 
or belief. The symbolic clue that the Allegory is supposed to give is per- 
verted from its purpose to prop an epistemological fiction. 

What is the mistaken remedy ? To apply shock methods to men sick 
in mind and body. That the victims learn much from the experience, and 
that Plato vouches for it, is the contention of Mr. Murphy, who thinks 
indeed that the true remedy is a doublet of the false.”* Plato’s authority 
has been usurped by a mentor with erroneous ideas of education. It is 
Socrates the good midwife who puts a hypothetical case to Glaucon. Suppose 
a man just out of chains were suddenly forced to stand up, to walk on his own 
legs, to look towards the light ; suppose a mentor were to tell him, still in 
pain and dazzled and incapable of taking in even the puppets that cast the 
shadows, that all he had seen was flummery and that he now faced in the 
right direction to reality ; and suppose the mentor crowned all this by 
insisting upon answers to question after question about each puppet as it 
passed, and compelling him to identify it. Suppose this absurd performance 
repeated twice over, with the fire in the cave and with full daylight, forcing 


Jane Lane, Titus Oates, p. 322 (to the exiled James II). 

71515 c 4-516 a. 

72Classical Quarterly, vol. 26 (1932) p. 96, n. 1; vol. 28 (1934) p. 213 n.2. Between the 
two volumes Mr. Murphy has moved from the optative (6p06repov BXéror) ins 
question receiving a negative answer to the indicative that ‘tells that he has 
in fact gained much (/Aérex) by the change’. That is an unfortunate way of 
challenging my accuracy. 
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a man to go on looking with eyes full of glare and in pain. He would break 
away to the things he could see clearly from the things he could not see at 
all.” Does not the blinded man take his mentor for a fool ? Socrates and 
Glaucon did. 

“This physic but prolongs thy sickly days.” 

Drastic medicine and bludgeon theories of education have their little 
day; in the long run commonsense rejects them. The moral of this part 
of the Allegory is given at the close ; the rejection of the shock theory stands 
immediately before the positive moral. “ Education is not what some claim 
it to be. You know they say that, since knowledge is not in the soul, it is 
‘hey who put it in, much like putting vision in blind eyes.’ 

The evidence of Hippocrates, Galen, and Plato may now be called to 
corroborate that of the prisoner, Oates. It is agreed that the man removed 
from the spot where he had sat in comfort and enjoyed the play, now walks 
with pain, cannot turn his head, is blinded with the glare, and that force 
and shock do not work.*® Previously he seems to have enjoyed that immun- 
ity from feeling pain which a Hippocratic aphorism attributes to lunatics. 
The alternative remedy is to trust the vis medicatrix naturae, because know- 
ledge is in the soul, in the eye of the soul. This paper can only give some 
reference to the evidence. 

Plato’s theory of pain d+¢pends on the principle that an impression 
which is against nature, avd violent, massive, and sudden rather than 
gradual, is painful.”* Galen uses the sensitive eye to illustrate the Platonic 
text.” The treatise De Usu Partium, in the section on natural protection 
against excess of light, accepts the Platonic thesis that the eye is like radiant 
light. He enumerates the classical cases of blindness from sudden shock, and 
the gentle methods taken to relieve the sufferer. He closes the list with the 
experiment of Dionysius the Tyrant, who kept prisoners long underground 
in the dark, and then allowed them to rush out into full light in a room washed 
with glaring chalk. They went blind, because “they could not bear the 
sudden and massive impact of brilliant light.””* From such unpromising 
experiences the cognitive state called pistis has been constructed; and 
from the first healing stage in natural light, when the full intensity is modi- 
fied to suit the power of the eye, the ordinary use of shadows and reflections 
is converted into the enormous metaphysical and epistemological fiction 
that smooth and bright surfaces do not reveal and that most men cannot 
read what they reveal. We may compare Adam’s comfortable reflection 
about the inconsistencies in his explanation of his own orrery, that “ imagi- 
nary machines have imaginary properties.”’® In effect, the whole meta- 
physical structure rests upon a false analogy, drawn between the misery of 
515 c-516 a 3. 

b 7. 

*516.a4; cf. 515 c 6, e 7. 

“Timaeus, 64 d. 

"Galen, De symptomatum causis, I. c. 6 (tom. VII, pp. 115-122, Kuhn). 


"De Usu Partium, Bk. x. (especially tom. III., pp. 773 sqq.). 
Republic, vol. ii, p. 451. 
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bondage and semi-blindness lightly borne by the chained men in the cave, 
and the happiness of free men who can see and develop their full powers in 
natural light, in proportion as the potency of the eye increases. It was their 
birthright to seek the Good, and chains frustrated the fulfilment of their 
true nature.® 

With these forms and this material in mind, the dialectical problem and 
its solution can be stated. The indeterminate range of luminosity and tene- 
brosity conditions vision. Within that range of quality, better and worse, 
there is a zone of “ normal” good vision. Beyond that zone there is excess 
or defect. The prisoners and people used to daylight differed about the 
definition of ‘ excess of light.’”” He who knows both lives has no doubts. 
The first question is about the transition from privation to healthy plenitude 
of light. How the transition can be made, and by what stages, is a medical 
question. The relevant commonplaces we have seen. The effects of the Sun 
can be viewed and do reveal the objects and their cause, though a man who 
stops short is a man lost. 

The crucial case is the man whose duty leads him to leave that splendour 
of Truth, to plunge into the darkness of the community again. For he too 
is blinded by the change to abnormal defect of light. His eyes seem ruined to 
the wiseacres, with some reason ; and it is the many who must be persuaded 
of the possibility and the “ advantage ” of the method. Now that is the 
climax of the argument. For that reason Plato breaks off between the two 
cases of blindness and bewilderment: He explains that the whole Allegory 
(not the ascent alone) must be applied. It is the answer to Adeimantus and 
the way of relief from the corruptions of the soul. Further, Glaucon will 
understand if he troubles to compare the radiance of the Sun in the “ visible ” 


*The first book of Augustine’s Soliloguia is a valuable guide to the protreptic tradition 
that has its fountain head in the Allegory. I quote but one place in it. ‘ Lux 
est quaedam ineffabilis et incomprehensibilis mentium. Lux ista vulgaris nos 
doceat quantum potest, quomodo se illud habeat. Nam sunt nonnulli oculi tam 
sani et vegeti, qui se, mox ut aperti fuerint, in ipsum solem sine ulla trepidatione 
convertant. His quodammodo ipsa lux sanitas est, nec doctore indigent, sed 
sola fortasse admonitione. His credere, sperare, amare satis est. Alii vero ipso 
quem videre vehementer desiderant, fulgore feriuntur, et eco non viso saepe in 
tenebras cum delectatione redeunt (Rep. 515 e 2). Quibus periculosum est, 
quamvis iam talibus ut sani recte dici possint, velle ostendere quod adhuc videre 
non valent. Ergo isti exercendi sunt primo, et eorum amor utiliter differendus 
atque nutriendus est. Primo enim quaedam illis demonstranda sunt quae non 
per se lucent, sed per lucem videri possint, ut vestis, aut paries, aut aliquid 
horum. Deinde quod non per se quidem, sed tamen per illam lucem pulchrius 
effulgent, ut aurum, argentum et similia, nec tamen ita radiatum ut oculos 
laedat. Tunc fortasse terrenus iste ignis modeste demonstrandus, deinde sidera, 
deinde luna, deinde aurorae fulgor, et albescentis coeli nitor. In quibus seu 
citius seu tardius, sive per totum ordinem, sive quibusdam contemptis, pro sua 
quisque valetudine assuescens, sine trepidatione et cum magna voluptate solem 
videbit. Tale aliquid sapientiae studiosissimis, nec acute, iam tamen videntibus, 
magistri optimi faciunt, etc.” (ec. xiii, 25). 

It is noteworthy that Augustine’s order of examples turns upon the health 
of the eye, whereas the classical Theoria lays its stress upon tracing effects to 
their cause, always with careful regard for the condition of the eye. Our figures 
turn upon the maxim, “felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas,”’ and naturally 
use the associations of Theoria in its traditional sense as the contemplation of 
the starry heavens. 
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with the light of the fire in the dark prison-house.*! This is sandwiched 
between the comparisons of that radiance and that light-in-darkness that 
are vital to the choice between the lives passed in the base excitement of an 
artificial tenebrosity and the free questing Life under the open sky in all its 
phases under the Sun. The pause is necessary, and is well placed, because 
Plato wishes to test the hypothesis that the Sun and its effects sufficiently 
resemble the Good and its effects, before approaching the supreme issue. 
Rescue from that horror of darkness is one thing ; that a man who has seen 
the Good should be able to act most wisely in private and public affairs is 
another. The political framework of the Republic is conceived for the 
historical situation in which it was written ; and the notion of the consti- 
tutional aisumnetes was not novel. The enduring issue is whether Theoria 
can effectively penetrate the dark life of men, some day and perhaps among 
men now rated as barbarians. That issue is still in the balance. 

The figurative method is to construct a figure of difference. If blindness 
from a change of intensity in light falls within one genus, it has two species, 
one of honour and one of disgrace. In respect to disgrace and honour, as 
the pains and blindness incident to complete conversion from the darkness 
and folly of the cave to visual Theoria under the open sky stand to the 
pains and blindness incident to the return, so the bewilderment and suffering 
of conversion from the ends and rewards offered by the actual human life 
to the light of Truth stand to the bewilderment of the return to share that 
life and change its ends. This figure of difference, leading to the true moral 
of the whole Allegory, explains the sense in which Glaucon is asked to compare 
sunlight and firelight as better and worse, Truth and travesty. 

The contemplatives do not share the presuppositions of the prisoners, 
for whose sake they absent themselves from felicity, the highest felicity, 
for a while. It would have been our gain if Dr. Prichard had considered, in 
this perspective, a duty sometimes dangerous and never the heart’s desire 
of contemplatives, in relation to happiness as the course of his argument 
led him to conceive happiness. 

It is then but a step to the true application. Engrained habit that 
blinds to the better way of life is disgraceful and contains in itself no seeds 
of renewal. The theory that knowledge can be forced upon souls has been 
decisively rejected. The Platonic hope for man rests upon the spontaneity 
"There is no space here to answer fully Mr. Hardie’s denial that this comparison 

can be a comparison by degree; to deny dogmatically is not to refute (op. 
cit., p. 64). The orthodox method of interpretation is mechanically to equate 
selected things by analogy ; to disregard the quality of the predicates qualifying 
such things, so that the distinction between better and worse in the same kind 
disappears ; to alter the things that are subjects of those predicates in order 
to cover everything that in some sense is ;_ to forage for the four types of objects 
required by the metaphysical theory ; and above all to invent cognitive states 
out of the descriptions of the privations, pains, and bewilderment of conversion 
from one set of ends to another. This method universalizes what is concrete, 
particular, and figurative ; and it completely ignores what the Greeks understood 
by a ratio between terms. One sees an analogy together (svvopa); there is no 


enlightenment in collecting’ terms of doubtful and even speculative meaning, 


and then asserting dogmatically that they constitute an analogy and stand in 
ratio to one another, 


a 
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of the intellect once quickened, which may be checked but can rise above 
all obstacles. The inextinguishable power of the soul is in the soul, and the 
true moral closes the Allegory : 

“This tale signifies (6 5€ ye viv Adyos onpaiver) this power that is in the soul 


of each and the organ with which each learns—just as though the eye was unable © 


to turn towards the brilliant light from darkness without facing the whole body 
about, so there must be an about-face with the whole soul from what passes, 


until it becomes able to look upon ((ewuévy) being and the most brilliant of , 


what is. And this we say is the Good.’’®? 
The technical method is then to devise the easiest way of securing the 
momentous conversion to the new end. The last failure of a soul once set 


upon that road is to falter in the search for the Good itself; Lunae enim | 
radiis non maturescit botrus. The midwife of souls places the soul in a position | 


where it can from the first apprehend an order that will draw him further into 
the nature of reality, its kin. The intellectual power so actualized has its 
own spontaneity and nisus. Its excellence is different in kind from the virtues 
of the mere human life, that gives the civic virtues through habituation and 
practice. It is divine and unquenchable, given the opportunity and the 
direction.* 

The lives that are weighed and compared in the so-called “ Philosophy 
of History ’ are pathological cases where the states and the souls are in 
disorder because the irrational “ paris”? have usurped the primacy in 
increasing degree. They claim to have the best life and the greatest happi- 
ness. The claim of each is tested by the commonplaces, in a dialectical 
argument such as the Allegory itself uses; and the tyrant comes out first 
in the order of demerit and misery. Here the formula and the criteria used 
must suffice. It is to be remarked that the poets are judged by the same 
standard. The last stroke of irony is given by the argument, such as it is, 
that the disease of the soul called evil, when judged by clinical tests, gives 
no guarantee that any soul committed to disorder can have its fling and 
dissolve together with the body. By adopting the form of a myth Plato 
creates a cycle of lives that are a parody of the cycle of the earthly life. The 
returning souls do strive to “ better themselves.” But their initiative and 
choice depend upon the standards they have formed in the human life, and 
conform to its “‘ wisdom.’ There is no escape from those bonds, humanly 
speaking. The divine, and the full excellence of the soul, is another story. 
The theme cannot be pursued in this outline. We must return to Dr. Prich- 
ard’s criticism. 


Dr. Prichard’s argument ignores one piece of evidence that now falls into — 


place. What did Plato himself believe to be the presuppositions upon which 
his answer about justice is founded? As Socrates looks back upon the 
winding course of the long argument, he calls upon Glaucon and Adeimantus 
to pay him his due ; for he has now fulfilled their requirement. He has not 
brought into play the rewards and honours which Homer and Hesiod held 


out to the just. The soul must (rowmréov eivac airy) do just acts whether or © 


8518 ¢4. For onpaive cf. Gorgias, 511 b, 
89618 d 9, 
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| not it possesses the ring of Gyges and the cap of darkness to boot. That 
/ | was the problem originally set by them in Book ii, and the condition they 
laid down was accepted.*# 

The final answer is given an impressive setting. Socrates contemplated 
the battered and bestial shape of old Glaucus, so unrecognizably changed 
from the nature it had been. As well judge what the soul of man is from the 
souls we see labouring under a thousand evils. The exposition of the new 
method, with its end, lifted the horizon beyond the perspective of a human 
life that from the beginning moulds tripartite souls against their true nature. 
If we want to know what the soul ts, we must look to its philosophy, what it 
reaches after and yearns for, being akin to the divine that it discovers. That 
is what the soul, simple or complex, really is; and now we may have done 
with the (pathological) “ states and kinds in the human life” as they have 


been surveyed in the comparison of lives (612 a). ° 
The rewards and honours that Homer and Hesiod promised are then 
pilloried with ceremony. In the “ Choice of Lives” the sceptred kings and 
heroes of epic poetry escape from the advantages of their old life by the easiest 
way, but still according to formula. The vulgar, unteachable as flies, are 
avid for a fat tyranny. All are victims of the disordered tripartite soul, a 
character formed in the process of time and now out of control. The weary . 
unilluminated cycle of lives drags on, without reorientation of the whole soul ; 
towards the end. The stake is nothing less than the soul quickened into 
actuality or left barren. 
“The desire for some good to himself and that only” is a misdirected 
description ; the last five words seem to be a wanton addition, and the 
indefinite “‘some”’ jettisons the theme of the dialogue. The addition 
restricts the argument to an agent in his several actions looking to the advan- 
tage for himself out of each transaction. But the inquiry, as formulated, set 
out to find the seat of moral excellence as a whole of which justice covers a 
single aspect. Just action flowers from the just character. Further, the 
phrase “some good ” retains that indeterminacy about the “ good ” which 
all men are popularly said to desire, although the purpose of the dialogue is 
to find at least the direction in which “ The Good ” is to be sought, and by _ 
what method. The wording is all the stranger because the whole argument 2 
about the tripartite soul shows how many “ selves” within clamour each 
for some good and some advantage. Conflict begins within souls. ‘‘ Love 
_ slays what we were that we may be what we were not.” That is not a civil 
_ War over gains. The restricted horizon within which Dr. Prichard’s argu- 
h ment moves leaves outside the reckoning the quickening of the intellect that 
can bind into unity the whole soul in pursuit of reality. 7 
Here we must confine ourselves to the comparison of lives. The Allegory 2 
t isa Morality about the lie in the soul. It prefigures the comparison of lives, : 
including the life of poets in relation to reality and to their audiences. At 
_ first blush the comparisons are argued out on the plane of advantages and Z 
disadvantages. Indeed the argument in a dialectical problem effectively a 
“612 b; cf. 359 © 2 - 367 © 5, especially 359 d, 360 e 1, 363 a 7. : 
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takes the form of reducing the opponent’s presuppositions to absurdity ; le 
and those who believe him ave to be convinced. But the whole soul is stake 
on the contest. It is shown that the seeming just man cheats, not gods and 
men, as the Sophists contend, but himself unknown to himself. The beginning 
of untruth and injustice is in himself, and from himself. 

The Republic lays down one condition for the man who is to proceed to 
Theoria and guardianship. He must not only be intellectually fit ; he must 
be “the friend of truth, justice, courage, temperance.’’ Such is to be the 
formed constitution of his nature at the first level. The moral virtues ar 
divine, not human, goods.*° The soul already misshapen in this respect 
has started in the wrong direction. Why does truth appear in that company! 
For Plato—and for any man—the mortal sin is to make a mistake about 
the good for man; “some good ” will not serve. He who mistakes the good 
sentences himself for life. He injures a nature capable of its proper perfection 
by deceiving himself; and it is the only nature that is committed to his 
sole control. The evil community betrays him; he betrays the natun 
entrusted to him ; and all his other betrayals follow. Chronic self-deception 
or dotage about goods brings about no advantage. It converts men inte 
types—L’ Avare, Don Juan, or Dionysius the Tyrant, not to say Agamemnon 
the Eagle—all puppets of their own desires, a Circean herd : 

“T lent my loue to losse, and gaged my life in vaine.” 

The life of the spirit touches, quickens, and sustains the nisus toward 
the Good itself. Once quickened, the mind gains the strength to break from 
doting on eidola, the phantom Helens that envious gods send to delude. The 
remedy for that disease of the soul is the capacity, never entirely lost, te 
bring the intellect into actuality by seeking freely after its proper object. I 
is the main task of the Republic to introduce explicitly and formally the life 
of Theoria or Contemplation, in the teeth of the evil society ; and that ae 
of faith was more than a plan for a social revolution. ‘‘ The free life, as we 
call it nowadays ’—the comment is Aristotelian—liberates the whole natur— 
of man, according to the capacity of each, for its exploratory and critical 
task. The path which that spontaneous activity might take could not be 
laid down or predicted by those who first conceived the idea of fruitfl 
Contemplation, which absolves from no duties, however cramping or dis 
tasteful, in the human life. Ripening or ripe, those natures do not lay thet” 
course by counting gains and losses according to the standard that Dr 
Prichard applies. It is a matter for another argument that a mind and sol 
seeking perfection should gratefully enjoy the gaudiwm de veritate, the» 
felicity that visits contemplatives and saints unbidden. 


A. Frreuson. 
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ON BEING SURE OF ONE’S DUTY 


I. 

I propose to discuss the relation between my having a particular duty on 
a particular occasion (whether it be a duty merely to lend my umbrella to 
a departing visitor on a wet day or a duty to resist evil at the cost of my own 
life or even of the lives of others) and my being certain, or uncertain, that 
that is my duty. It is obvious that the question here raised is connected with 
the familiar debate between those who uphold a subjective theory of the 
basis of obligation and those who maintain that one’s duty is to do “ the 
right thing” in every case, whether it strikes one as right or not. But it 
is not my intention to deal with that issue as a whole. Various arguments 
can be adduced in support of the subjective view, and my present interest is 
in one of them only. I shall be directly concerned simply with the question 
whether this one particular argument is valid or not. At the same time the 
discussion will, I believe, do something to elucidate what should properly 
be (but actually, I suspect, is not) intended by those who profess the subjec- 
tive theory. The argument to be considered is one that seemed to myself, at 
first glance, both simple and cogent, but which to closer inspection is full of 
difficulty. In what follows I shall first of all state the argument in the form 
in which it initially convinced me; then I shall give what appear to be two 
fatal objections to it; and finally I shall ask what answer, if any, can be 
made to these objections. 


If. 

In the course of his argument in Foundations of Ethics in favour of the 
subjective view of the basis of obligation, Ross distinguishes (p. 161) between 
various “ self-exertions,”’ namely “ the self-exertion which is morally most 
suitable to the objective circumstances,” “ the self-exertion which is morally 
most suitable to the agent’s state of mind about the circumstances,” and 
“ the self-exertion which he thinks to be morally most suitable in the circum- 
stances as he takes them to be.” He proceeds (p. 163) : 

“Tt is only by thus distinguishing different rightnesses or suitabilities 
and by making duty depend on the last of the three, that we can do justice 
to a thought which is inseparable from the thought of duty. This is the 
thought that anything that we ought to do must be something that we 
not only can do, but can do with the knowledge or at least the opinion 
that it is our duty.” 

Now, if I were faced with the question “ Do you agree with Ross about 
this, yes or no ?”’ I should feel bound to answer “‘ Yes, I do agree”; and I 
may as well admit at once that to any who consider “‘ No ” to be quite plainly 
the proper answer the whole discussion on which I am now embarking is 
likely to seem misconceived and ineffectual. But while I myself would 
answer “‘ Yes,” I am not at all content to leave the matter there. In the 
first. place, although Ross speaks of the thought he here indicates as “a 
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thought which is inseparable from the thought of duty ” he does nothing to 
illuminate the fact, if it be a fact, of this inseparability. Can nothing at all 
be said to mitigate the impression of sheer dogmatism created by so blank 
an assertion? Then, secondly, there seems something curiously casual 
about the phrase “ the knowledge or at least the opinion.” Can it really be 
so totally indifferent, if the nature of the agent’s thought is relevant at all, 
in which of these two states of mind he is ? 

Some satisfaction can, I think, be given to a doubter as regards both 
these points, and in giving it I shall be stating, in what I myself regard ag 
its most persuasive form, that argument in favour of the subjective view 
of the basis of obligation whose validity, as I said in Section I, I wished to 
consider. The way to deal with the second of the two points, I suggest, is 
to say that Ross has really understated his thesis. It is not going far enough 
to maintain that what is our duty must be something about which we have 
“at least the opinion” that it is our duty. Opinions may be held with 
various degrees of confidence and uncertainty, and it is not irrelevant to 
the having of a duty whether one is doubtful about it or not. In fact (not 
to beat about the bush) my suggestion is that I cannot have a duty unless] 
am certain, convinced, assured that it is my duty. I might indeed say 
outright that I cannot have a duty unless I know that it is so, were it not for 
two considerations. One is that there is some dispute about the proper use, 
or uses, of the verb “ to know.” and I should like, if I can, to avoid embroiling 
myself in that dispute. The other consideration is that while to “ take for 
granted ” or to “ think without question ” is certainly to be free from doubt, 
it as certainly is not knowledge. Now can one ever simply “ take for granted” 
that one’s duty is so and so? I am not clear about this, but just because 
am not clear I prefer to use language that leaves the question open, though 
in what follows } shall have in mind only cases in which the agent has, so 
to say, enquired of himself what he ought to do. I would substitute, then, 
for Ross’s “‘ knowledge or opinion” the single term “ assurance ”’ (under- 


stood as excluding doubt in any degree), or some equivalent expression. — 


Our duty, I say, must always be something of which we are assured that it 


is so. And in now offering some justification of this assertion I shall be | 


endeavouring to meet the first of the two objections brought above against 
the subjective view as stated by Ross. 

Suppose that in some particular situation I ask myself ‘“‘ What ought I 
to do?” Attempting to answer this question, I reflect on the probable 
consequences of this course of action and that, I take note of any special 
relationship in which I stand to this, that, or the other person, of ties of 
blood and bonds of contract, and so on. Through such reflection I reach 
some opinion as to what, in all the circumstances, is the proper course to 
pursue. But I never get to anything better than an opinion, though it may 
seem to me a highly probable one. (I say “never,” and, I think, with 
justice : but our problem would remain, with diminished scope but undimin- 
ished difficulty, even if sometimes we could know what would be right). 
However protracted, however “ neurotically ’ anxious, my scrutiny, still 
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at the end of it if I ask myself “ Well then, is this the right thing todo?” I 
cannot improve on the answer “ Yes, I think it is.” Some element of un- 
certainty always remains. That is to say, supposing it to be my duty to do 
what would really be right (as would be held by those who accept the objec- 
tive theory of the basis of obligation), I am still uncertain what my duty is. 
Now it is doubtless conceivable that, notwithstanding this uncertainty, I 
might suddenly find myself behaving in the manner which I (uncertainly) 
opined to be the most appropriate, as a man wondering which of two roads 
to take might in fact take one of them without having settled the question 
in his own mind and then, so to speak, ‘‘ wake up ” to find himself already 
proceeding along it. But whatever account be given of such behaviour it 
is not (as I have described it) action, in the distinctive sense in which moral 
theory is interested in action. In the constitution of action, in this distinctive 
sense, the choosing of the one route in preference to the other is essential. 
More specifically, a duty must be something that you not merely can do 
but can choose to do: if you hold merely to the “ can do ” to the exclusion 
of “ can choose,” the so-called doing is no real doing at all but a happening 
orevent. The crucial question is therefore this: whether an agent, a think- 
ing being, concerned to do his duty, can really choose to do one thing rather 
than another while he is still in any degree uncertain whether it really is 
what he ought to choose to do ? It is this question, I suggest, that we should 
answer with a ‘ No.’ To choose is to commit oneself, and how can one commit 
oneself at the very moment at which one is still wondering whether one really 
should ? The self-commitment is a ‘ thoughtful’ act, and the thought that 
is integral to it seems to me to be just precisely the thought, without any 
reservations, ‘‘ This is what I should, what morally I must, do.” 

In short, the reason why you cannot have a duty without being sure 
of it is that you cannot have a duty that you cannot choose to do. And a 
man who wishes to do his duty and has asked himself “‘ What, then, in 
particular is it ?’’ cannot choose at all except (so to put it) sub specie debiti. 
But also he cannot choose sub specie debiti simultaneously with wondering, 
and finding no assured conclusion to his wondering, what the debitum is. 
To choose sub specie debiti involves conviction that “ this is the debitum.” 
If action is to be possible for him at all he must be able to get behind any 
“T think I ought ” to an “I ought ” simpliciter. 

How the difficulty this raises, if (as I have maintained) the enquiry set 
going by the original ‘“‘ What ought I to do?” never reaches a quite un- 
questionable conclusion, may be turned to their advantage by the holders of 
the subjective theory is at once obvious. The thought that is actually in 
our minds, they might say, is one that can be loosely expressed as follows : 
“What ought I to do? The position as I see it is so and so; and, thinking 
of it thus, this is what I think I ought to do about it. True, I only think so ; 
but just because it is what I think I ought to do (though without full certain- 
ty) it is (quite certainly) what I really ought to do.” And surely this language 
does seem to describe pretty well what happens. But then the philosophical 
Scavengers come along to tidy things up. They point to the absurdity of 
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saying that anything can be made what certainly you ought to do by your 
thinking, uncertainly, that you ought to do it. They offer you a distinction 
between ‘ rightness ’ and ‘ obligation ’ or, (if they prefer it that way) between 
two meanings of ‘ ought,’ and, in one linguistic form or another, they put 
forward the subjective theory of the basis of obligation as meeting, and as 
alone meeting, the requirements of the facts. We can never be sure what 
would ve “ objectively ” right, but we can be sure what we think would be. 
Adopt, then, the formula of the subjective theory, and you may say that you 
can be sure of your duty. 


Hil. 

I have explained why it seems to me plausible to hold that nothing can 
be a duty except for one who is at the same time sure that it is his duty, 
I wish now to put forward two reasons for supposing that this thesis must be 
abandoned—not just reasons for holding that its truth has not been estab. 
lished but reasons for holding it positively to be false. And the first reason 
is paradoxical: it is that, even on the analysis offered by the subjective 
theory, it is not after all possible to be sure what one’s duty is. And if that 
be true, then one of two things follows: either we can none of us have any 
duties at all (and I shall exclude that as a plain absurdity) or we can have 
duties without being sure what they are. 

What is wrong, then, with the suggestion that though assurance of 
duty is impossible on the objective view, it is of the essence of the subjective 
view to account for its possibility ? What is wrong with the claim that itis 
precisely the merit of the latter theory to admit of a combination of uncer. 
tainty regarding what would be right with certainty regarding what we 
ought to do? What is wrong is just this. The claim supposes that when 
I ask “ What would be right ? ” my ability to give an assured answer depends 
inter alia on knowledge of a host of facts about the world which is the context 
of my action, facts which, it is agreed, we cannot exhaustively know, but 
that when I ask ‘“‘ What do I think would be right ? ” I can answer by refer- 
ence simply to facts that are directly accessible to my inspection, facts about 
my own consciousness. As Price puts it (writing of Prichard’s views): “We 
can know what our duty is, because we can know what our beliefs are. To 
discover what they are we have merely to reflect upon our present state d 
mind.”? But plausible though this is, I think it is utterly mistaken; no 
because there may be difficulties even about knowing what is our own state 
of mind (though perhaps there are), but for a much more radical reason. 
The real objection is this; it is just not the case (as the view suggests it is 
that a moral agent, wishing to know what he ought to do, settles the matter, 
in the last resort, by introspection, by reflecting on what he thinks. 

Even if it be the case that the formula “‘ A man’s duty is to do what he 
thinks would be right ”’ is, in some sense or other, true, it is not true that the 


question ‘‘ Well then, what do you think ? ” is, in this connection, an invite 


tion to introspect. The fact is that ‘‘ What do you think ? ” is ambiguous: 


1H. H. Price: ‘* Harold Arthur Prichard ” (extract from British Academy Proceedings 
vol, xxxiii, p. 11). : 
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sometimes it invites us to turn our attention inwards on our own minds, but 
in other contexts, including the context of moral self-direction with which 
we are here concerned, its purpose is quite other. Or perhaps it would be 
better to say that the question ‘‘ What do you think ? ” is one question and 
the question “ What are you thinking ?” is another, and that the view we 
are examining misreads, in effect, the first of these questions as though it 
were the second. To the question ‘“‘ What are you thinking ?”’ an answer 
can be given by reflection on our own state of mind simply, and in no other 
way. It is like the colloquial “ A penny for your thoughts.” But if someone 
asks me (and even more obviously if I ask myself) “‘ What do you think 
would be right ?” this means something quite different from “‘ A penny for 
your thoughts about ” so-and-so. The comparison lies rather with ‘‘ Who 
do you think will win the next election ?’”” This need not be taken to indicate 
the slightest interest in the beliefs held at the date of the question by the 
person to whom the question is addressed. Even if it be the case that he 
holds none, and never has held any, on the subject referred to, the question 
is not on that account misdirected. The questioner’s interest (e.g. if he is 
a newspaper reporter) may of course be primarily “ biographical”; but 
it is certainly not always so, and it is surely very seldom that the “ bio- 
graphical” interest excludes all other. Where there is a ‘“ biographical ” 
interest we tend to indicate it by emphasising the ‘ you’: ‘‘ Who do you 
think... .?” ‘‘ What is your view..... ?” But in the normal un- 
accented form of the question “‘ Who do you think will win the next election?” 
the primary interest evinced is obviously an interest in the result of the 
election ; and the question challenges the person to whom it is addressed 
to look not into his own mind but outward, to consider what evidence there 
is that Party X will win or, alternatively, Party Y. It is really a combination 
of question and injunction : for ‘ Who do you think will win ? ’ read ‘ Think 
and then tell me who will win.’ Similarly with ‘ What do I think would be 
right ?’ This also has nothing to do with introspection. It means ‘ Think 
.... (or perhaps, more decoratively, in perplexing and important cases, 
‘In Heaven’s name, think. . .’) ‘ and try to find out what would be right.’ 
And the thinking enjoined is, of course, thinking about ‘ the objective facts.’ 
It is by such thinking only that a man will reach the best opinion he can form 
on the matter, which opinion constitutes his thought as to what would be 
right. 

It may be perfectly true that at every stage in this process of reflection 
we could (by introspection) assure ourselves as to what our state of mind is 
at that stage. But this is not the assurance that is being sought as a condition 
of being sure of one’s duty. It is obvious that it is not, precisely because 
it can be acquired at every stage, and consequently, if it were the assurance 
sought, there would be no occasion to prolong the process of reflection or, 
perhaps, to embark on it at all. We should have replaced the view that the 
difficulty of discovering our duty is insuperable by the view that it is im- 
possible that there should be any difficulty about it whatsoever: and that, 
Plainly, will not do. What then is the assurance for which we are seeking ? 
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Can it be anything other than the assurance of (that is to say, the assurance 
that itself characterises) the belief that is the product of our reflection on 
“the objective facts,” as contrasted with the assurance that that belief ig 
such-and-such ? But that means that what is required is an assurance that 
this or that would be right ; and this is an assurance we cannot attain. 

In short, if it is held that the answer to the question ‘‘ What ought I to 
do ? ” is given by answering the question ‘‘ What do I think would be right ?” 
we are not justified in claiming that it is possible to be sure what one’s duty 
is if the second question in turn can only be answered (as in its relevant 
sense it can only be answered) by answering the question ““ What would in 
fact be right ?”’ 


IV 

That, then, is the first objection to the view that nothing can be a man’s 
duty of which he is not sure that it is so—namely, that such assurance is 
not in fact attainable. The second objection is, that the view involves us 
in the absurdity of supposing that our duty can be constituted such by the 
thought that it is our duty, the “‘ thinking makes it so” absurdity. 

That it is absurd to hold that x can be made my duty by my thinking 
(or knowing) x to be my duty must be at once allowed. The only matter of 
doubt is whether the thesis we are discussing, that there cannot be a duty 
without the assurance that it is so, really involves this. I should hold that 
on the only interpretation possible at this stage of our argument, it does 
involve it, and that if anyone thinks otherwise the reason must be that he 
is confusing two quite different issues. 

The first of these issues is the question whether the subjective theory of 
the basis of obligation can itself be stated in such a way as to avoid the 
absurdity to which I have referred. The absurdity remains so long as 
the theory is stated, as it often is in ordinary conversation, with no distinction 
drawn between obligation and rightness, or between two meanings of ‘ ought.’ 
If ‘ ought’ has only one meaning then the formula “I ought to do this 
because I believe I ought to do it” is certainly indefensible. But then to 


speak so is just careless: the difficulty vanishes if you say “I ought todo | 


this because I believe it would be right,”’ granted, as I think it can be granted, 
that it is possible to explain what you mean here by ‘ right ’ without using the 
notion (I do not say of duty but) specifically of my duty. But true though 
all this may be it is quite irrelevant to, and must be carefully distinguished 
from, the second issue, and this is the one with which we are here concerned. 
The proposition we are examining is not just a statement of the subjective 
view itself ; it is a statement of a particular reason for holding the subjective 
view, and what it asserts is not simply that nothing can be my duty which I 
do not consider would be ‘ my duty’ in the different sense of ‘ objectively 
right,’ but that nothing can be my duty of which I am not sure that it is 
my duty in a sense such that the expression ‘ my duty’ has precisely the 
same significance on both occasions of its occurrence. Now what is this but 
to say that (no matter what other factors may be required to constitute it 
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my duty to do x) part at least of what makes it my duty to do x is my being 
sure, that is to say my thinking with assurance, that to do x is my duty 
(scilicet: already, and apart from what I think about it) ? 


Vv 

In Section II I have tried to explain why it is plausible to hold that the 
assurance that something is a duty is essential to its being a duty, and in 
Sections III and IV I have tried to explain why it seems impossible to hold 
this. But the latter arguments do not (in my own mind anyhow) destroy 
the force of the earlier one. That is to say, there is the appearance of an 
antinomy, which I have now to attempt to resolve. The attempt will take 
the form not of a disproof of the original thesis (though to some that would 
doubtless seem the more hopeful line) but of a criticism of the two objections 
offered to it. But I should say that even if this criticism can be carried 
through successfully (and as regards one of the objections at least I am not 
going to make any such claim) it does not follow that in the result the original 
thesis (namely, that the assurance that x is my duty is essential to its being 
my duty) will be left standing in precisely the same sense in which it is 
ordinarily and naturally understood, and in which, in the present discussion, 
it has so far been understood. None the less I hope to show that the thesis 
may stand in such a sense that the affirmation of it, even in its original 
meaning, is at least nearer the truth than any denial of it. 

I shall examine the objections in the reverse order to that in which they 
have been stated. That is to say, I shall in the first instance direct attention 
to the argument that the thesis involves the absurdity of supposing that 
thinking something to be so makes it so. 

In considering this argument I accept as valid the contention of the earlier 
argument that ““ What ought I to do?” is a question we can attempt to 
answer only in the same way in which we should attempt to answer the 
question ““ What would be (‘ objectively ’) right ?”’ It is as true on the sub- 
jective theory of the basis of obligation as it is on the objective theory that 
we can set ourselves to discover our duty only by directing our attention 
‘outwards,’ to the relevant circumstances, not ‘inwards’ upon our beliefs 
about them. But what is meant by “ discovering” our duty ? There is, 
I think, a dangerous ambiguity in this term: or perhaps I should say rather 
that there is an ambiguity in an expression that we readily employ as equiv- 
alent to “ discovering our duty,” namely “ determining our duty,” and that 
it is only in one of its meanings, and the inappropriate one in this connection, 
that “determination ” signifies the same thing as “ discovery.” 

It is natural to take it to be implicit in the question ‘ What ought I to 
do?’ or ‘What is my duty ?’ that there is a duty already there waiting to 
be discovered ; as indeed (I think) in the case of the question ‘ What would 
be right ? ’ it really is a fact that something or other would be right independ- 
ently of and prior to our answering that question, even supposing it to be 
answerable with certainty at all. Now this assumption that there is a duty 
waiting to be discovered is, I suggest, just a mistake ; and it is the combina- 
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tion of this mistake with the (as I think, true) belief that our duty does in 
some way depend upon our thought that leads to the erroneous conclusion 
that we can find out what our duty is by attending to, and recognising, the 
nature of our thought. 

It is perfectly true that, confronted with the question ‘“‘ What ought I 
to do?” I do set myself to discover something that is a fact independently 
of my discovery of it ; but that something is simply the fact the knowledge 
of which would answer the question ‘What would be right ?’ It is not, 
that is to say, by some different route from that pursued in the effort to 
discover what would be right that I discover my duty, but in a different 
sense of the term ‘ discovery ’"—or rather, as I have indicated, I ‘ determine’ 
my duty in a sense to which the language of discovery is not really appropri- 
ate. My duty is ‘ revealed’ to me not in the sense in which the picture is 
revealed when you draw the curtain that hangs before it, but rather in the 
sense in which the picture is revealed to the painter himself as he paints: 
he is not copying something already ‘there’ (in his ‘ mind’s eye,’ or any- 
where else); the ‘ revelation’ is at the same time the coming to be. The 
analogy may not be perfect, but it is in some such way, I hold, that the 
‘revelation ’ or ‘ discovery’ of our duty is the actual coming-to-be of the 
duty. What we mistake for a purely theoretical enquiry is really a practical 
endeavour, the endeavour, so to say, to put oneself under an obligation. And 
of course obligations cannot exist, as umbrellas can, without someone’s being 
under them, nor are they obligations for anyone except those who are under 
them. Every duty is somebody’s here-and-now duty. To put myself under 
an obligation and to create a duty for myself are one and the same thing, 
and it is less dangerous (though not fool-proof) to speak of this as the ‘ deter- 
mination,’ rather than as the ‘ discovery ’ of my duty. 

Of course I do not mean that a being who is in no sense already under 
obligation could by any process of thought (it does not matter on what his 
thought is directed) conjure up the fact of obligation. Least of all could 
one be supposed to do this by a process of thought controlled by the question, 
whether expressly formulated or not, ‘ What ought Ito do?’ A recognition 
that I am already under obligation is implicit in the question itself. It is 
another problem entirely, one with which I am not here concerned, how, in 
a world in which no being is, so far, capable of asking that question, beings 
who are capable of asking it first arise—the problem of the emergence of 
moral natures at a certain stage in the evolutionary process; or, agail, 
how, in the case of some particular being, transition is made from a condition 
in which there is no trace of the thought ‘ What ought I . . .? ’ to a condition 
in which that thought is present—the problem (to take the most obvious 
case) of the first acquisition of his moral nature by an individual at some 
point in his life between conception and adult manhood. My problem only 
arises when this emergence, or acquisition, has already taken place; my 
problem takes for granted that we are moral beings, thinking in terms of 
‘ ought ’ and ‘ ought not.’ In one sense, therefore, it is not the problem of 
the creation of obligation at all. It is the problem of the creation or, in 
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quite exact sense, the determination of the specific forms that obligation 
assumes in specific situations. The challenge of the question ‘ What ought 
I to do ?’ is not a challenge to me to become a morally responsible agent : 
I can ask the question only because I am that. It is a challenge to specify 
my obligation in some particular constellation of circumstances, to bring 
into being by my thought the specific obligation that, brought into being, 
“ sets the course ”’ for me as a morally responsible agent in those circumstan- 
ces. Or perhaps we might put it thus. My being under obligation in general, 
in the mere fact of my being a moral agent, is at the same time and in all 
situations my being under one constant specific obligation, the obligation 
namely to determine (i.e. create) the different specific obligations which we 
may speak of as being ‘ potentially’ present in different situations. And 
this one unvarying specific obligation is fulfilled precisely in so far as I 
seriously face, and do not shirk, the question ‘ What ought I to do ?’ 

I have spoken of the attempt to answer this question as being not a 
theoretical enquiry but a practical enterprise, and just for this reason the 
very language of question and answer is open to objection. The so-called 
‘answer’ is not (as the conclusion of a theoretical enquiry would be) a 
thought, but a duty. Our habit of regarding the situation as an ordinary 
question-answer situation is just typical, it may be said, of a general perver- 
sity, which philosophers themselves have tended rather to reinforce than to 
weaken, the perversity of treating the specific character of theoretical en- 
quiry as though it were the general character of all rational activity, of which 
theoretical enquiry is after all only one type or mode. I have myself much 
sympathy with this view. What I doubt is whether justice is always done, 
by those who urge it, to the real difficulty (as it seems to me) of describing 
a rational activity that is not theoretical enquiry in such terms as will steer 
a safe course between the error of misdescribing it as though it were and the 
other error (into which the critics, or some of them, seem to fall) of leaving 
out of the account everything in virtue of which the activity is rational. 
However that may be, I should wish to insist (and all the more emphatically 
because adequate description eludes me) that when a man faces what he 
quite naturally calls the ‘ question ’ ‘“‘ What ought I to do 2?” and comes, as 
a result, to have a duty that he would not otherwise have had, he is living, 
in the sense in which that can be contrasted with thinking about life, and yet 
also that this living is a rational process, that it is, somehow, by thinking 
that it is carried on. Similarly, though the result of this process is not just 
a thought (for its result is my being under a specific obligation, not my know- 
ing or believing that I am under it) yet it is a state of myself to the constitution 
of which my thought, the exercise of my reason, is integral. And perhaps 
what we should say is this: that the resolution of the practical problem set 
by the ‘ What ought I to do ?’ is misdescribed as “the becoming assured 
that x is my duty ” and should rather be described as “ the coming to have 
«as my duty assuredly”; and that of the word “ assuredly ” in this latter 
description two things must be said ; first, that it refers to a thoughtful 
assurance, not an uncriticised feeling of conviction, and secondly (and most 
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importantly) that it is really pleonastic, that it is introduced simply to 
underline the fact that the process that creates the obligation is a ‘ thought. 
ful’ process, that the transition from not having to having the duty iga 
change in the consciousness of a thinking being. Almost it might be said 
(but it would, I think, be an over-simplification) that the fact of duty, 
being this kind of fact, just is what is here intended by the assurance “ of” 
it. 

It is in this sense, then, that I consider duty and the assurance of it to be 
inseparable. It is really, so to say, assurance “in ”’ it rather than assurance 
“of” it that is involved; and we mistake the purport of the thesis if we 
think, as it is easy to do, that the assurance is an assurance in what may be 
termed the contemplative or theoretical mode, about so-and-so’s being my 
duty. Were it such, then the thesis would indeed contain the error of the 
“ thinking makes it so” position; but, properly understood, the thesis is 
innocent of this error. Of course it is consistent with the view here put for. 
ward that subsequently to the acquisition of a duty there may be an assur. 
ance, in the contemplative or theoretical mode, that it is a duty: ou 
argument does not settle either way the question whether such an assurance 
is actually possible or not.?, But in any event the existence of the duty is 
quite independent of this assurance. The assurance that is indispensable is 
that which is intrinsic to the thought that is the resolution of the practical 
problem posed by a ‘‘ What ought I to do ?,” and precisely because it is 
intrinsic, precisely because, in the expression “‘ having a duty assuredly,” 
the word “ assuredly ” is a pleonasm, there is no absurdity in insisting that 
this assurance is indispensable. All that we are doing is indicating something 
that goes to constitute the very nature of duty. We are not saying that 
nothing of this nature can exist unless there is an additional, and, so to say, 
‘ extrinsic,’ assurance that it does exist. 

It will be noted that in taking up this position I am abandoning the thesis 
that you cannot have a duty without being sure that you have it in the sense 
in which that thesis was originally put forward. None the less it is fair to 
claim that the new thesis (or the thesis in its new sense) is such that the 
original assertion was at least nearer the mark than the corresponding 
denial. To deny the thesis in its original form (as distinct from asking for 
a more correct statement of it) would have the force of an affirmation that 
the specific nature of our duties, our having this for a duty and not that, 
is as independent of the thinking stimulated by the ‘ question ’ ‘ What ought 
I to do ?’ as the fact that I am suffering from high blood-pressure is of the 
thinking stimulated by the question ‘ What on earth is: wrong with me?’ 
And that would be a complete mistake. In saying this Iam in effect saying 
that the thesis, in its revised form no less than in its original signification, i 
incompatible with the objective theory of the basis of obligation. It really 
is the case that what is my duty is so because I think thus and thus, and not 
*This is an ambiguous question. On one interpretation of it the answer would seem # 


be “‘ Yes,” and on the other interpretation “‘ No.” For a development of this 
point, see the Note at the end of this article, 
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otherwise, about the nature and moral bearings of the possibilities open to 
me. And yet how can it come to be my duty (with the assurance that is 
intrinsic to its being so) if I can never be sure about the nature and moral 
bearings of these possibilities themselves ? This question brings us to the 
consideration of the first of the two objections offered to the original thesis, 
the objection developed in Section ITI. 


VI 

I am not at all satisfied with my argument from this point ; but since 
I have not been able to improve on it I give it for what it is worth. If it 
provides after all no solution of the difficulty to which it is addressed it 
may yet serve to underline the fact that there is a difficulty and to throw 
some light on its nature. 

For the sake of clarity, let me repeat what the difficulty, as earlier for- 
mulated, is. It was argued that when I ask myself ‘ What ought I to do ?’ 
the only way in which I can and do seek to satisfy myself is by trying to 
answer the ‘ outward-facing’ question ‘What would be right?’ Con- 
sequently I cannot reach assurance about my duty except through reaching 
assurance as to what would be (‘ objectively ’) right, and this latter assurance 
can never be absolute for any critically-minded person ; assurance of duty, 
if possible at all, is possible only in so far as I do not reflect. 

Now it is clear that the significance of this argument must be affected 
by the shift in the meaning of “ assurance of duty ”’ that has occurred in the 
course of our discussion. The argument speaks as though the assurance 
referred to were one characterising the thought that so and so is our duty, a 
thought as it were, falling outside the being of the duty and having the duty 
as its object ; and for this we have now substituted an assurance internal 
to its nature as duty. None the less, the argument cannot be brushed aside 
as no longer relevant unless we are prepared to deny (as I have made it 
clear that I am not) that the coming to be of a duty, and therewith of the 
latter assurance no less than of the former, somehow depends on the thinking 
controlled by the question ‘ What would be right ?’ 

Neither is the difficulty diminished by pointing out, as it is quite correct 
to do, that one aspect of, or element in, the ‘ outward-facing ’ question 
“What would be right ? ” may be (and perhaps, though not always explicitly, 
always is) the question of the proper function and scope of the enquiring 
process itself. What I mean is this. When, for example, I am perplexed 
how to vote at an election there is also the secondary question of how much 
trouble I should take to find the answer to the original, or primary, question. 
In some cases, such as the one mentioned, and in some respects, there may 
of course be a quite unmistakeable maximum of effort : it cannot be right, 
it just ‘ wouldn’t make sense,’ to postpone making up my mind till after the 
poll is closed. But to know that, is still not to know what is wanted. How 
much time, reflection and (perhaps) study within the period so determined is 
demanded of me ? There is the balancing with other claims on my attention, 
and the possibility that, even apart from such claims, there is an ‘ optimum ’ 
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degree of effort up to which I really do do something to clear my mind and 
beyond which I am simply tiring myself and becoming progressively more 
befogged. Now problems of this kind, of which sometimes, though perhaps 
rarely, we may be acutely conscious, are as much problems of the ‘ objee. 
tively ’ right and wrong as is the primary problem of how to vote, or whatever 
it may be; and they are as little answerable with complete certainty. If 
I could say ‘“‘ I know that, within the limits of the possible, I have done the 
best I could to reach a sound judgment on the point at issue,” then I might 
argue that this assurance yields the assurance also that I ought to act on 


that judgment despite a continuing sense of its fallibility. But if I cannot . 


be sure what are the conditions of making that judgment itself as good as 
I could make it, and whether I have satisfied those conditions, then the 
original difficulty remains precisely as it was. 

Let me, however, for the moment, simply accept the fact that somehow, 
out of all this perplexity, an ‘1 ought’ is precipitated. I must still allow, 
in view of what I have said, that there is always room for doubt whether it 
has got its proper ‘ content,’ in the sense that if I, as I may, stand as it were 
‘ outside ’ the consciousness of which ‘ I ought ’ is the expression and reflect 
upon it, I can again ask ‘ Ought I ?’ and be constrained to admit that I do 
not have any absolute certainty. One thing at least is clear; the existence 
of our duties, if we are to have any, must be independent of all assurance of 
this order. But then the doubt, and the unattainable assurance, here referred 


to are doubt and assurance from what is really a spectator’s standpoint, . 


doubt and assurance in what I have called the contemplative or theoretical 
mode of consciousness. Now it would be a flat contradiction to say that in 
one and the same mode of consciousness, the contemplative or theoretical 
mode, I am at once certain and uncertain about the same thing. And it is 
no improvement to say that I am, in this same mode of consciousness, at 
once certain of my duty and uncertain as to what would be right, if (as 1 
have insisted) the conditions of certainty are identical in the two cases. | 
allow, then, that from the reflective standpoint I am incurably uncertain 
of my duty and the right alike. But is there any absurdity in holding that 
this comprehensive and incurable uncertainty in the contemplative mode is 
compatible with a practical conviction of duty, that is to say, with a con- 
vincedness of the thought that is ‘I ought,’ which is, in its own nature as 
thought, practical or ‘ quasi-volitional ’ ? However related the two may he, 
this practical thought must surely be distinguished from any thinking that 
critically scrutinises it, and the scrutinising thought correspondingly (we 
must say) never expresses itself in a genuine “‘ I ought.”’ It never so expresses 
itself, not only because the ‘ ought ’ would always require to be qualified by 
a ‘ perhaps,’ but because the ‘I’ is, in a manner, not ‘I’ but ‘ you.’ I say 
‘in a manner’ because, of course, it is also in some sense ‘I,’ for the self 
of the practical consciousness and the self of the contemplative consciousness 
are one and the same self. None the less it is true that there is a different 
tang about the ‘I’ in the affirmation of the practical consciousness and the 
‘I’ of an ‘I ought’ uttered when I reflect upon my duty, such that the 
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translation into ‘ you’ in the latter case has a kind of justification, which in 


the former case is totally lacking. 

To the question how we can have assurance of duty when we are never 
quite certain what would be right my answer then is this. If you mean 
assurance in the contemplative mode you cannot have it. But to say this 
is not to exclude the possibility thet you can have it in the practical mode ; 
and assurance in the practical mode is (as Section V has shown) the assurance 
required. Since both modes characterise the same self there is a ‘ tension ’ 
between conviction and uncertainty ; but it is worth remarking that it is 
not only in this connection that the existence of such a ‘ tension ’’ may have 
to be allowed.® 

But, it may be said, all this has advanced us very little. No more has 
been done than reaffirm the distinction between practical and contemplative 
or theoretical modes of consciousness that had already been drawn in the 
previous Section and apply it to avoid a formal self-contradiction. On 
the most generous interpretation what I have said amounts merely to this, 
that there not only may be but must be assurance in the one mode coupled 
with uncertainty in the other. But how this can be is es obscure as ever it 
was. If we were prepared to allow that the assurance is not of a rational 
kind it would be simpler: we might then be content to postulate unspecified 
causal factors and turn the problem over to the psychologist. But this is 
just what we do not want to do. 

I am very conscious of the justice of this criticism, and I frankly do not 
know how to meet it. It is precisely this that I had in mind when I admitted 
earlier that I was far from happy about this part of my argument. But even 
if I cannot meet the criticism I can perhaps do something further to explain 
the nature of the position against which it is directed and guard against a 
possible misconception of what the problem really is. 

Somehow, as I have said, out of our perplexities about the right and wrong 
a practical ‘I ought’ is precipitated. I want now to expand a little the 
meaning of this assertion. I do not think we should be correct in regarding 
these practical ‘I ought’s’ as a discrete series of occasional affirmations 
separated by tracts of dubiety. I think we do better to regard them as 
constituting a continuum of ‘I ought’ attitudes with a ‘ content’ contin- 
uously varying with the variations of circumstance (including under ‘ circum- 
stance ’ our own states of consciousness other than the ‘ I ought ’ conscious- 
ness itself). I do not mean that we are continuously thinking of ourselves 
as having duties—which Heaven forbid—but that our practical consciousness 
itself is continuously (whether reflected on or not) a duty-consciousness, so 
that if we reflected we should always be able to say, correctly, that we were 
under obligation. We may only spasmodically try to ‘ catch ourselves’ in 


*Cf. K. Jaspers, with reference to certain fundamental articles of faith, such as that 
God exists. “‘ Ich weiss nicht, ob ich glaube. Aber solcher Glaube ergreift mich, 
dass ich wage, daraufhin zu leben. Im Philosophieren wird immer die Spannung 
sein zwischen der Unentschiedenheit des schwebenden Aussagens und der Wirk- 
lichkeit entschiedenen Sichverhaltens in geschichtlicher Situation ” (Der Philo- 
sophische Glaube, Munich, 1948, p. 34). 
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reflection, but however often we do try we shall never catch ourselves duty. 
free. I must qualify still further. Not only do I not intend that we are 
continuously thinking of ourselves as having duties. I do not hold even that 
a (not necessarily reflected on) duty-consciousness is pervasive of the whole 
life of the natural creature that is loosely called a moral agent, as it is similarly 
loosely called a rational animal. Just as it has been said that to speak of 
man as a rational animal can properly mean only that he is liable to ration. 
ality, so we must say that we are only liable to be moral agents, even after 
we have reached ‘ maturity.’ In the life of such a creature the periods of 
moral agency may be as broken and discontinuous as you please, and I am 
not concerned to account for the transition to and from these periods. Al] 
I am saying is that the fact of obligation is continuous within, and coextensive 
with, these periods themselves ; and that, within them, we do not proceed 
jerkily from sub-periods of wondering what we ought to do, during which 
we have and can have as yet no duty at all, to moments of decision, and then 
through further wonderings to further decisions, and so on. Of course there 
are periods of what we describe as ‘‘ wondering what we ought to do.” But 
I now want to make the point that they would be more precisely described 
as periods of “‘ wondering what we are going to ‘ ought ’ to do,” scilicet when 
the wondering is at an end, and the period of wondering itself has its own 
different and characteristic duty throughout, of which, if we always did our 
duty, the conduct of our wondering would itself be the fulfilment. And (it 
is my contention) at every stage and continuously, and not only at the 
conclusions of our wonderings, we have our duties unwonderingly, assuredly. 
In short, I am maintaining that in the mode of practical consciousness there 
is never any dubiety about the ‘ answer’ to “What ought I... .?” Itis 
true that, at the end of Section III, I put forward as a fatal objection tos 
certain hypothesis that, if that hypothesis were true, there would never be 
any difficulty about discovering our duty. But then at that stage no dis- 
tinction had been drawn, as I have drawn it here, between ‘ What ought I?’ 
and ‘ What am I going to ‘ought’ ?’; and it is of course the latter that 
when we, in common speech, say ‘ What ought I?’ we really mean, and that 
accordingly I there had in mind. [I still maintain that a view that entails 
that we are never perplexed when we ask ‘ What ought I ?’ in the sense of 
‘ What am I going to ‘ ought ’ ?’ is condemned by that very fact. But the 
view here put forward is not this at all; it is the quite different view that, 
in the practical mode of consciousness, we never are in doubt about, and I 
suppose I must add therefore, never really ask, what we ought to do, if that 
expression is understood quite strictly as being in the present tense. We 
may, on reflection, suppose that there can be such doubt, partly just because 
of a confusion of ‘What ought I?’ with ‘What am I going to ‘ ought’, 
partly because the practical assurance is not matched by a corresponding 
reflective or contemplative assurance, partly even (I suspect) because we 
readily confound, in self-sophistication, disloyalty to a duty with practical 
uncertainty regarding its reality. But however it comes about, the sup- 
position of practical uncertainty must be (on my way of looking at it) erron- 
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eous. The problem of explaining our practical assurance is not to be viewed, 
therefore, as the problem of how that assurance comes td replace uncertainty 
in its own mode: it is the problem rather of how a persisting assurance in 
one mode takes to itself, so to say, its successive ‘ contents,’ and does so 
notwithstanding the two facts, (i) that its doing so is controlled, in some way, 
by thinking (regarding what would be right) conducted in the other mode, 
and (ii) that in this other mode there is an equally persistent absence of 
assurance. Is this, or is it not, a genuine problem ? I shall be glad to be 
refuted, but to me it seems that it is. And if it is, I am not within sight of 
the solution of it. 


W. G. 
University of Glasgow. 


NOTE 

On page 44 I raised, but did not pursue, the question of the possibility of assurance 
of duty in the contemplative or theoretical mode. It is an ambiguous question, and the 
answer must be correspondingly ambiguous. I should myself answer it as follows. 

To have a duty is to be under an obligation to do x and not y. If x here be under- 
stood as a variable, the reflective uncertainty on which I have been insisting throughout 
this discussion is an uncertainty regarding the value to be given to this variable on a 
particular occasion ; and this is, necessarily, an uncertainty whether my practical 
assurance (however much it be assurance) is ‘sound’ or ‘enlightened.’ The claim 
that duty by its very nature involves practical assurance is not, that is to say, in the 
very least a claim to infallibility of practical insight. But the ‘ oughtness ’ attaching 
to whatever value is in fact given to x is another matter. The ‘ oughtness’ (to put 
again what I have just said, but from the other side) does not depend on the enlighten- 
ment of the assurance ; what it depends on, or is constituted by, is the simple fact that 
it is assurance. That is to say, what really are duties may be either enlightened or 
unenlightened, and their being unenlightened is not their being unreal. We must then 
clearly distinguish the uncertainty as to what is the proper value for x and the uncertainty 
regarding the ‘ oughtness ’ attaching to the value actually given it. It is the former 
uncertainty only that seems to be inevitable and incurable. The question whether 
or not I must be uncertain about my duty in the latter sense is neither more nor less 


_ than the question whether I can be reflectively satisfied of the existence in the practical 


mode of consciousness of such-and-such a specific duty-assurance. It is not obvious 
that Tcannot : indeed the natural view to take is that I can be. Anyhow the difficulties 
in the way of such a reflective conviction are quite other than those that prevent my 
overcoming uncertainty of the first type. But, of course, even if I do in this sense 
achieve the conviction that something is or, more precisely, has in the immediate or 
remoter past been, my duty, this is very different from discovering by introspection, 
by attention to my own state of mind, ‘ what my duty is’ in the sense in which the 
prospective agent is concerned to discover it; and this is the sense in which those 
believers in the subjective theory of the basis of obligation suppose the discovery to be 
possible, who hold that ‘ I know this is what I ought to do ’ follows from ‘ I think this 
would be right.’ All that I am suggesting is that it is possible that we should know that 
something that has already been ‘ discovered ’ to be (i.e. has already become) our duty 
did so, simply by noticing the fact that it became so. 
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DESCARTES AND THE WAX 


Towards the end of Meditation ii Descartes seeks to show that “‘ bodies 
themselves are not properly perceived by the senses nor by the faculty of 
imagination, but by the intellect alone.” His argument is not merely of 
academic interest, because beginners in philosophy (who are, I suppor, 
very nearly related to “ plain men ”’) find this line of thought very persuasive; 
it comes very naturally to them to use the phrases ‘“‘ by means of the senses” 
and “ by means of the intellect,” and to suggest that the escape from the 
Cartesian doubt as to whether all may not be illusion may be made by 
judging what our senses tell us in the light of what our intellect or our reason 
tells us. There is, of course, something right in all this, but there is much 
more that is wrong, namely the tendency to think of our intellect as a real, 
though immaterial, organ of perception, rather like the organ of sight but 
more trustworthy. Since, therefore, this Cartesian road does not appear to 
be one into which one is tempted only after a long course of philosophical 
perversion, but is one into which it is very natural and easy to stray, I think 
it worth while to pay some attention to this argument of Descartes. De 
cartes writes so clearly that it is much easier to find where he has strayed from 
the main road than to find where less clear headed people have done 809; 
but we may suspect that if the latter could only report their journey better 
we should find that the place which is wae to them is that which was 
deceptive to Descartes. 

Descartes begins by describing a piece of wax, saying that it is hard, cold, 
easily handled, makes a sound when it is struck, and so on. But now suppose 
that it is placed near the fire. It loses its taste and smell and shape, its 
colour changes, its size increases, it becomes liquid, grows hot, and no longer 
makes a sound when it is struck. So far so good. Descartes now begins to 
ask his characteristically philosophical questions: ‘‘ Does the same war 
still remain after the change ? It must be admitted that it does remain; m 
one doubts it or judges otherwise. What, then, was it I knew with so much 
distinctness in the piece of wax ? Assuredly, it could be nothing of all that 
I observed by means of the senses, since all the things that fell under taste, 
smell, sight, touch, and hearing are changed, and yet the same wax remains.” 

The crucial question here is the one: ‘‘ What, then, was it I knew with 
so much distinctness in the piece of wax?” (It is just possible that the 
translation here should be ‘“‘ as the wax”: “‘en”’ = “ en qualité de.” This 
interpretation presupposes that Descartes thought in French even when he 
wrote in Latin “in ed”). The first thing to note is that “ to know ” hereis 
a translation of “ connaitre” (Latin: cognoscere”) not of savoir.” 
Descartes is not asking the question: ‘‘ What was it that I knew about the 
wax?” The French for “to know about ” is “ savoir de.” In any cate 
1Translated by John Veitch, Everyman edition, p. 94, 
2Op. cit. p. 91, 
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Descartes is perfectly clear as to what he knows about the wax. He has told 
us, for example, that when it is away from the fire it is hard, but that when 
it is put near the fire it becomes soft. Descartes could have written quite 
a long discourse about wax; he might even have tried to find a physical 
explanation of all the phenomena that he has described. No, he knew plenty 
of facts about wax, and was perfectly clear that he knew them, and so he 
was certainly not asking what he knew with so much distinctness about 
the wax. Hence no more facts of the sort just mentioned could have helped 
towards dispelling his anxiety. But if Descartes was not asking what he 
knew about the wax--and we have seen that this is ruled out by philological 
as well as contextuai considerations—what was he asking? His question 
is far from clear. ‘‘ What did I know with so much distinctness in the wax ? ”’ 
he asks. But what are the sorts of words that will fill the blank of ‘‘ I know 
... or “je connais ...?” Certainly not names of qualities such as 
“hard,” “ white,” etc. When Descartes used “ connaiire”’ in ordinary life 
he surely used it in such contexts as “je connais Mersenne”’ or “ je connais 
Paris.” What should we have thought if he had said ‘je connais cette 
pomme ?” Well, in some contexts we might have understood this. Suppose 
Descartes had an orchard, the produce from which he was wont to sell in 
the local town. Then if we had accompanied him to market we might have 
seen him stop at an apple stall and heard him exclaim: “I know this 
apple ” (picking one out), “* this was the apple on the bottom twig of the tree 
on the north-east corner of my orchard.” ‘“‘ To know ”’ here has the force 
of “ to recognise ”’ or “ to be able to recognise.”” We might also have gone 
ontoask him: ‘‘ What was it that you were able to recognise in the apple ?”’, 
and he might have answered: ‘‘ The three maggots which form the vertices 
of an equilateral triangle in its skin.” 

We see, then, that when we use “ I know ” with a direct object not as in 
“T know Mersenne ”’ or ‘“‘ I know Paris ” but followed by a description such 
as “ this apple,” “‘ this document,” or “ this soldier,” we do so when we find 
4 familiar object or person in unfamiliar circumstances. This is why we feel 
baffled when we find philosophers talking as though we might pick up an 
apple, show it to the audience, pass it round for inspection, set it up on a 
pedestal, and then give the instruction “ know this apple” or “ conceive 
this apple,” (‘‘ connaissez cette pomme” or “ concevez cette pomme”’). Des- 
cartes has made himself quite familiar with this wax and with the circumstan- 
ces; he is not in the least surprised to see it lying there, and yet he talks 
as though it makes sense to say “‘ je connais la cire” or “ je connais quelque 
chose en ce morceau de cire.”” The fact that a form of words is significant in 
one set of circumstances does not necessarily ensure that it will be significant 
in all circumstances. It makes sense to say “ I recognise this,” but if after 
this has been said and understood the speaker goes on saying it we do not 
know what to make of it. For we do not feel that recognising is the sort of 
thing of which we can sensibly say that one is going on, or not going on, 
doing it. 

If we grant that Descartes has asked a question that is in reality no 
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question, we must still go on to enquire what moved him to do this. 

did he feel drawn to employ this form of words? Clearly he had some 
intellectual need to be satisfied even though this was not a need which could 
properly be expressed by this form of words. We can begin to get an idea of 
what he was hankering after if we look at his next two sentences. What 
he knew with so much distinctness in the wax, he says, ‘‘ could be nothing 
of all that I observed by means of the senses, since all the things that fel 
under taste, smell, sight, touch, and hearing are changed, and yet the same 


wax remains. It was perhaps what I now think, viz., that this wax wa |. 
neither the sweetness of honey, the pleasant odour of flowers, the whiteness, | 


the figure, nor the sound, but only a body that a little before appeared to me 
conspicuous under these forms, and which is now perceived under others,” 
He is worried because he can not find a true sentence of the form “ wax 
is... .’’ For example, “ wax is a cold hard white solid ’’ will not do, for 
as he has pointed out wax may be hot, soft, colourless, and liquid. Nowa 
sentence of the form ‘“ wax is ... .” is most naturally interpreted asa 
definition, and it does appear from Descartes’ words that if he could have 
found a definition of ‘‘ wax” in terms of sensible properties such as white. 
ness, hardness, etc., he would have been satisfied and would have ceased 
asking “‘ what is wax?” He would have been ready to say that he knew 
what wax was. 

Why, however, should we be worried because we cannot find a definition 
of “wax”? We know how to use this word, and we know how we should 
teach it to a child. (Clearly we do not start teaching children to talk by 
giving them definitions. Definition is obviously only possible when the 
person who is being taught can already talk quite a lot). We shall under 


stand the inappropriateness of the philosopher’s demand for definitions if 


we pause to consider the purposes for which definitions are normally used. 
A definition is useful when we come across a word we do not know. Thusif 
I read the word “ femur ”’ it may help me to look it up in the dictionary and 
read that the femur is the thigh bone. This helps because I already know 
“thigh”? and “bone” (and I never learned these words by being given 
definitions). Again in mathematics, and to some extent in science, it i 
convenient to introduce new technical terms as a kind of shorthand. (The 
extent to which this is so can, however, be vastly over-estimated. Contrary 
to what many logicians suggest, the important technical terms of empirical 
science cannot be introduced simply by definitions; the matter is mor 
complicated. The question of the logic of technical terms presents al 
interesting and greatly neglected field for investigation, but this is not the 
place to pursue the matter). Definitions, that is to say, are expedients for 
teaching the use of words, but they are by no means the only nor indeed the 
usual ways of doing so. Why suppose, then, that it is either desirable o 
possible to explain the use of “ wax”’ by definition 2? How does one leam 
how to use the word “ wax ?”’ Somewhat as follows: one is shown Wal, 
and told “ Look, that is wax’; later one may be told “ Look, I have put 
the wax in front of the fire. Look at it melting. See that stuff. That i 
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molten wax. Look now—it is vaporising”; and so the process goes on. 
(It may of course be put much less explicitly than in the above case). One 
thus grows wp a able to apply and use the word “ wax ”’ correctly in all ordinary 
circumstances. There is no reason to suppose that there is a definition, or a 
finite set of rules, into which the use of the-word may be distilled. A foot- 
baller may “ grow up” into the rules of good tactics, i.e., he may learn to 
play an appropriate game, but there will not be some definite number of 
types of situation to which he will respond appropriately. It is a character- 
istic of intellectual abilities, as opposed to instinctive and habitual abilities, 
that the person who possesses them will react appropriately, that is in a way 
which it will be natural for him and for others to call appropriate, in a totally 
new situation. This applies to our linguistic abilities, and that is why, in a 
sense, the formalistic approach of the “‘ semantic” school of philosophers 
is mistaken, for it tries to reduce our linguistic skill to a mere set of mechanical 
habits and does not leave it open for us to ony what we judge to be appropriate 
in unforeseen situations. 

In order to prove, what should need no proof, that we can learn to use 
words correctly (and what more is there to learn about them ?) without 
being given definitions or indeed strict rules of any sort, just as a man may 
become a clever three-quarter without being given or without thinking of 
any strict rules of tactics, consider the words “ very,” “ rather,” “ near.” 
These clearly are words which we know very well how to use, and yet it is 
of their essence that their use cannot be given by rules. Their use must be 
given by example, just as the knowledge of three-quarter play must. We 
cannot lay down that a person is “ very tall” if more than 6 ft. high but 
only “rather tall” if 5 ft. 114 ins. This would be to change the vague con- 
cepts “very” and “rather” for precise ones, i.e., for ones which would 
not do the job that only the vague ones can do. Again, what distance must 
we be when journeying away from London before we cease to say that we 
are “near”? London? Clearly we cannot say, and this is a logical “ can 
not.” It is not because we are not clever enough, or lack some intuition, 
that we can not say. Of course for the benefit of a foreigner, who did not 
know the meaning of “ very,” it might perhaps help to give him a definition ; 
the definition might suffice to make him “ catch on ” to the use of the word. 
We might say that “ very” means “ to a great extent.” This, however, 
presupposes that he knows how to use “ to a great extent.’’ Sooner or later 
we must come to an equivalent expression which he does not learn by defini- 
tion or translation. 

We all know very well how to use the word “ building ” in all ordinary 
circumstances, and the fact that circumstances may arise in which we do 
not know what to say is not at all to the point. The word has not been 
given a definite use in these circumstances, and so our not knowing what to 
say is not a case of ignorance. There is nothing to find out ; what is wanted 
is not information but a decision. “ ‘ The imperfection of human language,’ 
said Byles, J., in Stevens v Gourley (1859), ‘ renders it not only difficult, but 
absolutely impossible, to define the word “ building ” with any approach to 
accuracy. One may say of this or that structure, this or that is not a build- 
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ing, but no general definition can be given; and our lexicographers do not 
attempt it.’”’> Byles, J., knew what language is like. Of course he was 
wrong in saying that language is imperfect, for this suggests that languag 
might be perfect in the sense that it might be taught by rules which admit 
of no doubtful cases. To say that our rules are imperfect because they 
cannot foresee what cannot be foreseen is to lay down an absurd criterion 
of perfection. The laws of cricket are not imperfect because it had to hk 
left to the judgment of the umpire as to whether Kenyon of Worcestershir 
was out when his cap fell on to the wicket. (Was or was not his cap stil 
“part of his clothing” ? Had he or had he not hit his wicket ?) Of course 
this might have been foreseen and legislated for but it would be absurd to 
complain ‘‘ the M.C.C. have not foreseen all eventualities.” 

We see, then, that it is of the nature of language that it can not be taught 
by definitions or by strict rules of any sort. Nevertheless the use of m 
known words can often, though not always, be explained by means of defini. 
tions. This is what definitions are for and there does not seem to be any 
other important purpose that they can subgerve. We are thus now ina 
position fully to appreciate the peculiar behaviour of philosophers. The 
astonishing fact is that the philosopher tends to ask for a definition even 
when he knows how to use the definieéndum, i.e., just when the circumstances 
in which definitions are of some use do not obtain. Part of the explanation 
of this strange fact may be that definitions and informative statements 
often look alike. Suppose I wanted to give a chemical description of syrupd 
figs. Then I might say something of the form “ syrup of figs is . . .”’ and this 
would be informative. It would tell you something new about the liquid 


we find in chemists’ shops in bottles marked “ Syrup of Figs.’’ My state — 
ment would be very different logically from the grammatically similar 


statement “‘ The femur is the thigh bone,” for if it were false I should have 
made a chemical, not a philological mistake. Now Descartes was not asking 
for chemical information when he asked “ What is wax”? His question 
was not like my question “ What is syrup of figs?” If it had been, his 
reaction would have been to start some chemical experiments or something 
of that sort; it would not have been to grumble at (or to rejoice in) the 
weakness of his mind, for the fact that there is no satisfactory sentence of 
the form ‘‘ wax is something cold, hard, white, etc.,’”” would not have been 
at all to the point. We have seen that there is no reason whatever to suppo® 
that there is any satisfactory formula of the above kind. We have als 
seen that if we did find one it would be totally uninteresting, for its sole us 
would be to teach us how to use the word “ wax ” and we know this already. 
The sentence “the femur is the thigh bone ” is only of interest to those t 
whom the word “femur” is new. The really interesting definitions at 


misdefinitions.* The word “ genius,” says Carlyle (Frederick the Great, Bk. 

3** Language and the Law ” by Glanville Williams, Law Quarterly Review, Vol. 61, p. 18. 

‘This is true, I think, even in the case of mathematics. Consider, for example, the 
analytical definition of ‘‘ cyeloid.”” This is persuading us to use “ cycloid” 2 
a new way, but of course reasons are given which show that this new use is nd 
unconnected with the old one. By calling this definition a misdefinition I d 
not want to imply that it is not a good thing to make such definitions. 
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IV. Ch. 3), “‘ means a transcendental capacity for taking trouble.”” We find 
this interesting precisely because it does not correctly describe the use of 
“genius.” Let us now consult the Oxford English Dictionary; we find 
what is, I suppose, a reasonably correct definition of “‘ genius” as “ native 
intellectual power of an exalted type, such as is exhibited by those who are 
esteemed greatest in any branch of art, speculation, or practice.” This, 
though it would not go the whole way, would be useful for teaching the word 
to someone who did not know it, provided he knew a fair amount of English 
already. Carlyle’s intentional misdefinition, on the other hand, would be 
quite misleading if used for this purpose. But we, who know how to use 
the word “‘ genius” already, have no use whatever for the correct definition 
of “ genius,” for we are not in the situation in which it could be of some use, 
namely the situation of linguistic ignorance. The intentional misdefinition, 
which has quite a different purpose, may be of some use to us. 

It may be thought that I have laboured somewhat unduly this matter 
of the inappropriateness of asking for definitions in the contexts in which 
philosophers do ask for them, but definition has cast such a spell over phil- 
osophers from the time of Socrates onwards that too much attention cannot 
be paid to the truisms which I have set forth. We can see now how pointless 
is Descartes’ question ‘‘ What is wax?” (It would not be pointless if it 
could be interpreted as asking about wax, but Descartes, as we have seen, 
did not interpret it in this way, for if he had he would have had no difficulty 
in answering it). The question as asked by Descartes is a senseless question 
and that is why he cannot answer it. It is therefore not, as he thinks, due to 


the weakness of his mind that he “‘ cannot even comprehend by imagination y 


what the piece of wax is,” any more than the inability to delimit sharply the 
boundaries of a vague concept like “ very ”’ or a class-concept like “ build- 
ing” would be a psychological or intellectual inability ; nor is it a sign of a 
weak stomach that I cannot eat my cake and have it. Descartes’ inability 
is not like his inability to waggle his ears. 

In spite of all this Descartes knows very well that he knows what wax is, 
but instead of simply saying that, though he cannot give a definition of 
wax or construct a satisfactory sentence of the form “ wax is . . .”’ when the 
blank is filled by a set of names of sensible properties, he nevertheless knows 
very well how to use and apply the word “ wax,” how to recognise wax 


_ Whether in its solid or molten state, and so on, he says that the piece of wax 


is something which can only be conceived by the mind, “ qu’il n’y a que mon 
entendement seul qui le congoive.”” I trust that by now the many considerations 
Ihave put forward have made it seem natural, not astonishing, that the 
question “‘ what is wax ?” as asked by Descartes should not have the sort 
of answer he is expecting and that there is no need for any further explanation 
of this no longer astonishing fact, and hence no need to suppose that the 
mind conceives the wax by itself alone (whatever might be meant by this). 

Descartes reinforces his argument by comparing the sensible qualities 


‘Bee also M. MacDonald: ‘ The Philosopher’s Use of Analogy,” Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society 1937-8, pp. 298 ff. and 305 ff, 
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of a thing to the clothes of men; this analogy is so weak that I shall only 
consider it very briefly. Descartes says: ‘I should forthwith be disposed 
to conclude that the wax is known by the act of sight, and not by the intuition 
of the mind alone, were it not for the analogous instance of human beings 
passing on in the street below, as observed from a window. In this case] 
do not fail to say that I see the men themselves, just as I say that I see the 
wax; and yet what do I see from the window beyond hats and cloaks that 
might cover artificial machines, whose motions might be determined by 
springs ? But I judge that there are human beings from these appearances, 
and thus I comprehend, by the faculty of judgment alone which is in the 
mind, what I believed I saw with my eyes.”*® This analogy will not hold 
water at all. We can look and see whether it is a man or a machine under 
the clothes, and we can remove the clothes from the man or the machine, 
but we cannot look under the clothes at the wax, or remove the qualities 
and put them somewhere else. It is true that Descartes thinks that there 
is something analogous to looking under the clothes, namely having an 
intellectual intuition of the wax. The trouble is that we do not know what 
this would be like, in the way that we do know what looking under the clothes, 
or even under the skin, would be like. His argument seems more plausible 
than it ought because he has enticed us into acquiescing in his senseless use 
of ‘ connaitre ’—‘ que Von connoist la cire par la vision des yeux,” ete.— 
which we criticised at the beginning of this investigation. To say “ I know 
X ” where X is a familiar object in a familiar situation is to say something 
without possible point and hence without sense. Finally, even if we judge 
that the clothed figures are men or automata and our judgment is correet, 
we judge on the basis of what is seen now and what we have seen in the past. 
Hence Descartes’ own analogy suggests the opposite to that which he thinks 
it does; it does not at all go to prove the existence of “‘ la seule puissance 
de juger qui reside en mon esprit,” a power which could manifest itself ina 
perceptual vacuum. 

It is important that the nature of my criticism of Descartes should not 
be misunderstood. My dissatisfaction with Descartes would not be at all 
well expressed by saying that I am dissatisfied with Descartes simply be- 
cause he goes against’ ordinary language. To say that Descartes’ question 
is a senseless question is not at all the same as to say that his question is not 
good English, French, or Latin, or even that it belongs to no known idiom. 
For a question may be expressed in a way that is not correct in any known 
language or idiom and yet be perfectly intelligible. For example, if someone 
said ‘‘ Are the cards not probable ?”’ we might at first not know what he 
meant, but would later agree that the question was logically perfectly 
proper, though put in atrocious English, when he explained that by sentences 
like “are the . . . . not probable ?”’ he means “are the . . . . distributed 
randomly ? ” If then we had shuffled the cards we could reply “ yes.” 
Again, he might not even have to explain. We might just guess what was 
meant. But here again, though he did not need to explain, he could have 
* Everyman Edition, p. 92. 
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y | explained. The trouble about Descartes’ question is that it contains an 

d } unusual use of language and yet he gives no explanation of it, nor can we 

n | guess at a plausible explanation. His ‘‘ question” is not a real question 

8 | because it has no point. It would not do at all to say that his ‘‘ question ” 

I is not a real question because it is incorrectly expressed, for to say that a 

e question is incorrectly expressed is to suggest that it might have been correct- 

t | ly expressed and hence is a real question after all. 

y J. J. C. Smarr. 

, University of Adelaide. 
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HEGEL’S VIEWS ON WAR 


Hegel is often said to “ glorify” war. I doubt if this is a fair description 
of his views. 

In his Philosophy of Right Hegel wrote: ‘‘ War is the state of affairs 
which deals in earnest with the vanity of temporal goods and concerns. . , 
This is what makes it the moment in which the ideality [i.e. the ultimate 
irreality] of the particular attains its right [i.e. the right of its transitoriness] 
and is actualized’ (Remark to Paragraph 324). Hegel then refers to a 
rather romantic passage of one of his essays of 1803 in which he compares 
war with “ the blowing of the wind that preserves the sea from the foulness 
which would be the result of a prolonged calm.” (Passages cited in this 
Note from the Philosophy of Right are quoted from the translation by T. M. 
Knox, Oxford, 1942). 

It is, however, very remarkable that Hegel here does not refer to one of 
his chief works which he otherwise readily quotes when it is to the purpose. 
I mean his Phenomenology of Mind (published 1807) which reads: “In 
order to prevent them [i.e. the systems which isolate themselves] from 
taking root and becoming static, resulting in the disintegration of the whole 
and in the evaporation of its spirit, the government has, every now and then, 
to disturb them by wars in their innermost.” (Phdnomenologie des Geistes, 
Leipzig, 1937, ed. Lasson (Hoffmeister), p. 324: ‘‘ Um sie [i.e. die sich 
isolierenden Systeme] in dieses Isolieren nicht einwurzeln und festwerden, 
hiedurch das Ganze auseinanderfallen und den Geist verfliegen zu lassen, 
hat die Regierung sie in ihrem Innern von Zeit zu Zeit durch die Kriege 
zu erschiittern). 

I have no doubt that Hegel when writing his Philosophy of Right (pub- 
lished 1821) would gladly have cleared himself of his responsibility for this 
passage. Indeed, no state has any right to attack another state which is 
not responsible for the rotten situation of the first. Even little and therefore 
militarily weak nations like Holland and Belgium knew what to do when the 
armies of Hitler assaulted them. In this sense we have to understand the 
following words of the same Paragraph 324 of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right: 
“* War is not to be regarded as an absolute evil.” Cf. Paragraphs 92 and 93: 
“‘ Force or coercion, taken abstractly is wrong.” But: ‘ Coercion is not 
only right under certain conditions but necessary, i.e. as a second act of 
coercion which is the annulment of one that has preceded.” 

In the Remark to Paragraph 324 Hegel continues: ‘‘ This, however, is 
said to be only a philosophical idea, or, to use another common expression, 
a justification of Providence, and it is maintained that actual wars 
require some other justification. On this point see below.” This “ below” 
means Paragraph 337, in which we read that the government of a state “is 
a matter of particular wisdom, not of universal Providence ” and that “ its 
aim in relation to other states and its principle for justifying wars and 
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treaties is not a universal thought (the thought of philanthropy) but only 
its actual injured or threatened welfare as something specific and particular 
to itself.” Of course “it remains inherently indeterminable which of these 
injuries is to be regarded as a specific breach of treaty or as an injury to the 
honour and autonomy of the state ” (Pargaraph 334). When the Paragraph 
ends then with these words: astate “‘ is all the more inclined to susceptibility 
to injury the more its strong individuality is impelled as a result of long 
domestic peace to seek and create a sphere of activity abroad,” it is in my 
opinion not necessary to see in these words a justification of war, let alone 
its glorification, of which many people like to accuse Hegel, but rather the 
record of a fact in the history of the world. 

However, if the reader cannot agree with this interpretation of the 
quotation, I request him to examine the Addition to Paragraph 339 of the 
Philosophy of Right, where his pupils, editors of his lectures, in this case 
Professor Gans, make him speak a language quite different from that in the 
Phenomenology of Mind, quoted above. They report him saying the following 
words: ‘‘ The European peoples form a family in accordance with the 
universal principle underlying their legal codes, their customs, and their 
civilization. This principle has modified their international conduct accord- 
ingly in a state of affairs otherwise dominated by the mutual infliction of 
evils.” What does Hegel mean here by “evils”? I should think wars, for 
one of his best pupils, Joh. E. Erdmann or else an anonymus, has made the 
following notes from Hegel’s lectures on the Philosophy of History: ‘‘ The 
concrete image of evil in its greatest existence we have before our eyes in 
the history of the world. If we contemplate the mass of the individual 
events which have happened, it appears.to us as a shambles in which individ- 
uals and whole peoples are immolated.” (Philosophie der Weltgeschichte, ed. 
Lasson, 3e Auflage, Leipzig 1930, p. 277: ‘‘ Das konkrete Bild des Ubels 
haben wir in seiner gréssten Existenz in der Weltgeschichte vor Augen. 
Wenn wir die Masse der geschehenen Einzelheiten betrachten, so erscheint 
sie uns wie eine Schlachtbank, auf der Individuen und ganze Volker geopfert 
werden ; das Edelste und Schénste sehen wir zugrundegehen. Kein wirk- 
liher Gewinn scheint hervorgegangen und héchstens dies und jenes vergiing- 
liches Werk noch geblieben zu sein, das den Stempel der Verwesung an seiner 
Stime trigt und bald von einem ebenso vergiinglichen verdringt wird.’’) 

Compare also this: “ Most living things base their existence on the 
destruction of another’s life; the same applies to the loftier aims. When 
we traverse the realm of morality up to its highest stage, the life of the 
state, and watch whether its purposes are fulfilled or not, we certainly will 
experience that many are, but more, even the greatest and noblest of them, 
are spoiled and frustrated through the passions and viciousness of Man.” 
(Philosophie der Religion, ed. Lasson, Leipzig, 1930, III, Anhang: Die 
Beweise vom Dasein Gottes, Ausfiihrung des teleologischen Beweises in den 
Vorlesungen iiber Religionsphilosophie vom Sommer 1831, p. 170: ‘“ Der 
grisste Teil alles Lebendigen basiert sein Leben auf dem Untergang anderer 
lebendigen ; dasselbe findet bei héheren Zwecken statt. Wenn wir das 
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Gebiet der Sittlichkeit bis zur héchsten Stufe derselben, bis zum Staatsleben 
durchgehen und zusehen, ob die Zwecke erfillt werden oder nicht, so werden 
wir zwar finden, dass Vieles erreicht wird, dass aber noch mehr, ja, die 
gréssten und herrlichsten Zwecke, durch die Leidenschaften und die Laster- 
haftigkeit der Menschen verkiimmert und zerstért werden.”’) 

Finally, if the reader even now cannot yet accept my interpretation of 
the Addition to Paragraph 339 of the Philosophy of Right, I draw his attention 
to what has been printed in Hegel’s lectures on Aesthetics: “‘ (For) now in 
Europe each nation is limited by another one and it should not, arbitrarily, 
start a war against another.” (Werke X, 3° Abteilung, Berlin 1843, ice. 
Aesthetik, 11 Theil, III Abschnitt, III Kap., pp. 354-5: “‘ Wollte man in 
diesem Sinne den Epopéen der Vergangenheit gegeniiber, welche den Triumph 
des Abendlandes iiber das Morgenland, des europaischen Maasses, der 
individuellen Schénheit der sich begranzenden Vernunft tiber asiatischen 
Glanz, uber die Pracht einer nicht zur vollendeten Gliederung hingelangenden 
patriarchalischen Einheit oder auseinander fallenden abstrakten Verbindung 
schildern, nun auch an Epopéen denken, die vielleicht in Zukunft seyn 
werden, so méchten diese nur den Sieg dereinstiger amerikanischer lebendiger 
Verniinftigkeit tiber die Einkerkerung in ein in’s Unendliche fortgehendes 
Messen und Partikularisiren darzustellen haben. Denn in Europa ist jetzt 
jedes Volk von dem anderen beschraénkt, und darf von sich aus keinen Krieg 
mit einer anderen europdischen Nation anfangen; .. .’’). 

In my opinion the last words are as clear as one can possibly wish if one 
wants to know the real meaning of the Addition to Paragraph 339 and in 
general Hegel’s opinion about war in Europe in his time, say between 1820 
and 1831. I do not know when those words were spoken and noted down. 
The same applies to those of the Addition to Paragraph 339 of the Philosophy 
of Right; the Addition to the Philosophy of History, however, dates from 
the Wintersemester 1826/27. 


H. G. ten BRUGGENCATE. 
Purmerend, Holland. 


A PASSAGE IN HEGEL’S ‘ PHILOSOPHY OF RIGHT’ 

In the Remark to Paragraph 215 of the Philosophy of Right Hegel says : 
“To hang the laws so high that no citizen could read them (as Dionysius 
the tyrant did) is injustice of one and the same kind as to bury them in row 
upon row of learned tomes . . .” etc. In the Note appended to this passage 
in my translation (Oxford, 1942) I said that I had been unable to trace this 
anecdote about Dionysius. Mr. Huntington Cairns has now solved the 
puzzle for me. The reference must be to Dio Cassius LIX. 28.11, where it 
is stated that it was Caligula’s practice to write severe tax edicts in minute 
letters on a tablet hung high up so that no-one could easily read it. Hegel 
invariably quotes from memory, and nearly always incorrectly, and it is 
clear that the anecdote which he read in Dio he attributed by lapse of memory 
to Dionysius. 


T. M. Knox. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, I 


A SURVEY OF WORK DEALING WITH GREEK PHILOSOPHY FROM 
THALES TO THE AGE OF CICERO, 1945-49. 


Abbreviations used :—C.R. = Classical Review; C.P. = Classical Philology; C.Q. = Classical - 
Revue des Etudes Grecques). 


Other writers have recently compiled a survey similar in intention to this, but 
differing from it in scope, or in the years under review. In the last two volumes of the 
Year’s Work in Classical Studies (1948 and 1950) Professor Dorothy Tarrant has given 
an account of work on Ancient Philosophy published between 1939 and 1947, and there 
are surveys of work on Greek and Roman religion by Professor H. J. Rose. Professor 
H. Cherniss has dealt in A.J.P. LXIX (1947) with several books concerned with Plato 
which appeared during the war years. The first part of a comprehensive Bulletin 
d’ Histoire de la Philosophie Grecque, compiled by J. Dubois with the assistance of H. D. 
Saffrey, will be found in the Revue des sciences philosophiques et theologiques published 
at Le Saulchoir, vol. XX XIII (1949). Finally I hear that P. Wilpert, whose name will 
recur below, has given a Bericht tiber die Lage der Aristotelesforschung in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Philosophische Forschung, 1947. 

For my own part, I make no claim to offer a complete bulletin, but propose to review 
some outstanding books which, whenever they may have been written, bear on the title- 
page a date between 1945 and 1949 inclusive, and some articles in journals of the same 
period. On this ground I shall include the Gifford Lectures of Jaeger and Bidez which 
were both delivered in pre-war years, and published long afterwards. 


1. PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY 

O. Gigon (Der Ursprung der Griechischen Philosophie von Hesiod bis Parmenides ; 
Basel, 1945) has given a fresh and original account of the first phase in Greek philosophy, 
not overloaded with detail. The theme of the story, according to him, is the advance 
from the study of particular problems for practical ends towards a philosophical view 
of the world, such as Parmenides is the first to express. The fusion of the descriptive 
study of the world which began with Thales, and the religious ideas emanating from 
Pythagoras, is well described. I have been less favourably impressed by the same 
author’s work on Socrates (Sokrates, sein Bild in Dichtung und Geschichte: Bern, 1947); 
here he shows that the numerous writers who undertook to portray Socrates (very soon 
after his death, and some probably earlier than Plato) contradict one another in almost 
every essential point. The man must remain an enigma to us, as he apparently was to 
them. 

Dr. Kathleen Freeman has published a Companion to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers 
(Blackwell, Oxford, 1947), in which the evidence presented by Diels and Kranz is con- 
veniently summarised ; and an Ancilla to this volume which contains a new and careful 
translation of the fragments of the pre-Socratic philosophers, and a valuable translation 
or summary of some documents printed by Diels which belong to the age of the Sophists. 

Werner Jaeger dealt in his Gifford Lectures in 1936 with The Theology of the Early 
Greek Philosophers, and an amplified version of the Lectures was published in 1947 by 
the Clarendon Press. The whole period down to and including the Sophists is covered ; 
a single theme is pursued and successfully maintained, viz. that few or none of the 
early philosophers were conscious of having excluded “‘ the divine” from the range of 
their enquiry ; some were deeply involved in the religious movements of the time. 
On the other hand, some authors of “‘ theogonies ” in verse or prose were plainly in- 
fluenced by the Ionian philosophers. In dealing with the so-called ‘ Orphic ’ religion 
and its literature, Jaeger wisely pursues a middle course in matters where there is still 
very great uncertainty. Since the lectures were delivered, some important studies 
have been devoted to the origin of Greek belief in the divinity of the stars, as may be 
seen from Professor Rose’s survey mentioned above. 

Many years ago F. M. Cornford published in the Classical Quarterly (and he later 
developed, with some slight change, in his book Plato and Parmenides) an account of 
early Pythagoreanism, in which he distinguished two phases, belonging approximately 
to the 6th and 5th century B.c. In the absence of actual Pythagorean sources, the 
evidence for this was to be found in the criticism which the Eleatic school directed 
against unnamed opponents. Parmenides reacted from his Pythagorean training and 
rejected the old cosmogony, whereby the world was made to evolve from the One. The 
Pythagoreans, being unable to meet him directly, turned to a new kind of pluralism, 
whereby the world was built up from an indefinite number of precisely similar ‘‘ monads,”’ 
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just as other thinkers developed a materialistic atomism. This number-atomism of 
the Pythagoreans became in turn the target for Zeno’s criticism. 

Mr. J. E. Raven’s study Pythagoreans and Eleatics (Cambridge Classical Studies, 
1948) begins with an examination of this thesis of Cornford’s. Relying mainly upon 
Aristotle, who plainly did his best to distinguish the various phases of Pythagoreanism, 
he points out that it is doubtful whether the first Pythagorean cosmogony made every- 
thing emerge from the One; it is more likely to have been a kind of dualism. And 
there is no positive evidence for the alleged number-atomism of the 5th century. Mr. 
Raven gives his own version of the Pythagorean system, and a consequent account of 
the activity of Zeno and Melissus. He does not extend his enquiry, unfortunately, to 
the whole range of Pythagorean science. Having finished this first part of his task, he 
offers a reconstruction of Pythagorean doctrine down to the time when it becomes 
merged with Platonism in the 4th century. 

All speculation about this last phase is, I think, still hampered by uncertainty 
about the genuineness of the fragments of Philolaus. These—after E. Frank had seemed 
to show convincingly that they came from the entourage of Speusippus—have been 
defended with learned arguments by Mondolfo. As to Mr. Raven’s criticism of Corn- 
ford, I find that I am still impressed by the internal coherence of Cornford’s view ; 
and on re-reading Plato’s account of the purpose of Zeno’s book, I feel like Cornford and 
Tannery that it must have been directed against a well-defined group of opponents. 

It is encouraging to see the evidence of Aristotle put back in its proper place of 
honour. I do not mean by this that Cornford ever disparaged it ; but he did attempt 
to amplify this evidence from other sources which are not above suspicion, such as the 
summary of Pythagorean doctrine by Alexander Polyhistor, which is preserved for 
us by Laertius. And I may here mention that this passage has been scrutinized by A. J. 
Festugiére in R.E.G. LVIII (1945), pp. 1-65, Les ‘* Mémoires Pythagoriques ’’ cités par 
Alexandre Polyhistor. Alarmed by the tendency to view this as a genuine record of 
early Pythagoreanism, Festugiére shows that the headings under which the various 
‘‘ placita’”’ are arranged are those introduced by the Aristotelian school; that where 
this is not the case, the model taken is Plato’s Timaeus; and that much of the doctrine 
has been reformulated in the jargon of the Platonists and we cannot say where this 
process begins and ends. 

Several other writers have dealt with Parmenides. G. Vlastos gives an account 
of Parmenides’ theory of Knowledge in Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion LXXVII (1946); Eduard L. Minar, Jr. writes on Parmenides and the world of 
seeming in A.J.P. LXX (1949); KR. Bultmann gives a more general survey, Zur Ges- 
chichte der Lichtsymbolik im Altertum, in Philologus XCVII (1948); W. J. Verdenius 
has written on Parmenides’ conception of Light in Mnemosyne IV, vol. 2 (1949). K. von 
Fritz has written on Novs, Noeiv and their derivatives in Presocratic Philosophy (excluding 
Anaxagoras) in C.P. 40 (1945) and 41 (1946). Herbert Strainge Long, A study of the 
doctrine of metempsychosis in Greece from Pythagoras to Plato, Princeton (1948); and 
G. Vlastos, Equality and Justice in early Greek cosmologies, C.P. 42 (1947); may also be 
mentioned here. 

The Philosophy of Anaxagoras: an attempt at Reconstruction, by Felix M. Cleve 
(King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1949) does not appear to offer much that 
is new, though the writer has chosen to speak with prophetic fervour. A far more 
convincing reconstruction of Anaxagoras’s meaning, which does not impute gross mis- 
understanding to Aristotle, has been offered long ago by Cornford; and it is never 
mentioned in the present book. 


2. SOCRATES, PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


O. Gigon’s work on Socrates has been briefly mentioned above. Two articles 
published in Philologus, XCVII (1948) deal with Socrates. B. Snell discusses Das 
friithste Zeugnis iiber Sokrates; and W. Schmid Das Sokratesbild der Wolken. Snell 
points out that there is little contemporary evidence of the activity of Socrates ; placing 
side by side some words of Medea (1077 ff.) and of Phaedra in the Hippolytus (380 ff.), 
he suggests that Euripides may have found it necessary to take account, between 431 
and 428 B.c., of a criticism which can scarcely have emanated from anyone but Socrates. 
Schmid’s article conveys a message more necessary, perhaps to the German public than 
to ourselves: namely, that the picture which Aristophanes draws of Socrates as the 
head of a resident school of science, being confirmed in some curious details by Xenophon, 
cannot be entirely left out of account. It appears to me, however, that Cornford was 
right when he said in the Cambridge Ancient History, vol. VI, that the Socrates of the 
Clouds is a blend of three incompatible types. 

Marxists and socialists have in the past denounced Plato as one who wants to 
subject the masses to an oligarchy which will keep them in their place by lying propa- 

da. K. R. Popper in the first volume of The Open Society and its Enemies (1945) 
unches a more ingenious attack from another point of view, writing as a passionate 
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defender of human equality. The Fifth Century democracy, even after the death of 
Pericles, was in a healthier state than some ancient authors would lead us to believe. 
The war was lost, not by the indiscipline of the people, but by the treacherous conduct 
of members of the aristocracy. Socrates fearlessly criticized the democracy and its 
past and present leaders ; but his appeal was to reason and understanding and he viewed 
these as capacities in which all men have a share, so long as they do not allow themselves 
to be imposed upon by false teachers. He did not go un to say “ therefore the govern- 
ment of men must be treated as an art, which only a few gifted persons can exercize.” 
Plato was false to the spirit of Socrates. He came to distrust political change as such, 
and his theory of Ideas is a rationalization of this prejudice. To conclude, as he did, 
that a specialist education would have preserved Athens from moral chaos and defeat, was 
an absolute mistake, which Socrates would have been the first man to expose. Some- 
where deep down in his consciousness Plato was aware of his disloyalty to his master. 

Two questions arise: what exactly did Plato propose, and can we believe in his 
sincerity ? I believe that Popper’s account of the purpose and nature of Socrates’ 
criticism is correct. His was a firmer and more balanced character than Plato’s, and 
his perception of ethical values was finer. Perhaps he was fortunate in that he was 
already advanced in years when the worst troubles began. He saw that political ques- 
tions are also in part questions of ethics, and, for that reason, cannot be committed 
to experts by the untrained majority. But in his estimate of Plato’s motives Popper 
seems to me very wide of the mark. Numerous passages are wrested from their context 
and misinterpreted, and much that he says seems to have no other foundation than 
a general phobia of anything that savours of inequality. It is, e.g. much too simple a 
view to regard the Menexenus as a “‘ sneering reply to Pericles’ Funeral Oration.’’ In 
all probability its motive is not political at all. Again, Popper seriously misleads his 
readers by citing, without indication of source or context, a passage from the Laws in 
which Plato says that every man and woman must live under the eye of a superior 
officer. For the passage (Laws XII, 942) refers to military service, and to exercises 
held under active service conditions. Did all those who have recently submitted without 
hesitation to such discipline qualify to be denounced as traitors to democracy ? Inci- 
dentally, the same fault is to be found in Popper’s account of Aristotle, to whom a 
tissue of puerile nonsense is ascribed without justification of any kind. In general, 
even if one admits that Plato made a disastrous error of judgment in supposing it to 
be possible to train experts in the art of government—which is, of course, to admit a 
great deal—there is no need to suppose that his real motives were different from those 
which he professed. The main features of the doctrine of Ideas were probably fixed in 
his mind long before he conceived his ideal state, and the view that this doctrine was a 
reflection of his dislike of political change does not ring true. Our elders used to assume 
that a valuable account of the nature of the State can be found in Plato’s Republic 
when one has written off what is due to the evident personal bias of the author. It 
still remains to be proved that they were wrong. 

Two works concerned principally with the unwritten teaching of Plato have appeared 
within the period covered by this survey, namely The Riddle of the Early Academy, by 
Harold Cherniss (University of California Press, 1945), and Zwei Aristotelische Frii- 
schriften iiber die Ideenlehre, by Paul Wilpert (Druck and Verlag Josef Happel, Regens- 
burg, 1949). Mr. Cherniss’s book is the text of three lectures delivered in 1942, and 
Mr. Wilpert had also, it appears, completed his research some years ago. At any rate 
the two writers know nothing of each other, and, had they done so, little would have 
been gained, since their work is diametrically opposite in spirit. 

Cherniss arrives at the conclusion that those ‘ unwritten doctrines ”’ of Plato which 
Aristotle reports and combats, and which modern scholars have sought to reconstruct, 
never had any existence in fact. The equation of Forms and Ideal Numbers, the deriva- 
tion of such Numbers from the One and the indeterminate dyad, the belief in mathe- 
matical numbers and figures indeterminate between Forms and Sensibles—all this is 
based on well-known passages in the dialogues. Aristotle imputes to his opponents 
what seem to him to be the necessary consequences of their opinions. In the same way, 
it was not Plato’s esoteric teaching about Ideal Numbers which Speusippus abandoned 
or modified, but the doctrine of Ideas as expressed in the dialogues. 

There is no evidence at all that Speusippus, Xenocrates and Aristotle regularly 
engaged in discussion with the master and received enlightenment on points which they 
found obscure in the dialogues. In fact, it is obvious that they had no such resource 
in understanding the Timaeus. There is no evidence that members of the Academy 
collaborated in scientific research, or subscribed to a single metaphysical doctrine. 
There is no evidence of organized instruction similar to that given in modern colleges. 

Aristotle only once refers explicitly to unwritten opinions of Plato, and then it 
is to point out that they coincide with what is said in the Timaeus. The tradition of 
a Platonic lecture ‘‘ on the Good,’ which some of his students wrote down, seems to 
be garbled. The VIIth Letter is probably not genuine, and cannot be held, in any case, 
to give any endorsement to written versions of Plato’s teaching published in defiance 
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of his instructions. Aristotle’s version of the lecture On the Good was known to none of 
the ancient commentators except Alexander. His other work On the Ideas was concerned 
with the familiar Platonic doctrine, and did not deal with the identification of Forms 
and Numbers. [This last point is, I think, met by Wilpert’s argument, pp. 24-25]. 

Several objections present themselves at once. (1) The fact that Plato connected 
Forms with Numbers and sought to reduce these to their principles, is confirmed by 
Theophrastus. (2) Besides the passage from the Physics, which Mr. Cherniss admits 
as a citation of unwritten doctrines of Plato, there is the reference in de Anima 404 b 
19-26. Mr. Cherniss claims to have demonstrated, in an Appendix to his longer work 
on Aristotle’s criticism of the Platonists, that these lines are concerned with the views 
of Xenocrates. I can only read the passage as a reference to views expressed by Plato 
as a speaker in Aristotle’s dialogue On Philosophy, probably Book II; if there were 
any transition to the views of Xenocrates, he would have been named. I agree that 
there is no reference here to the lecture On the Good. I cannot believe that these Aristo- 
telian dialogues, in which real people appeared under their own names, were pure works 
of fiction; and yet the dialogues of Plato contain nothing which remotely resembles 
the distinctions here ascribed to him. Ergo, Aristotle had heard an oral exposition of 
Plato’s philosophy. 

(3) Plato’s Academy was regarded by Isocrates as a rival institution, which insisted 
that abstract science was the proper preparation for active life. He had a better oppor- 
tunity to judge the Academy’s intentions than we have. Rhetoric is another subject 
which was certainly taught in the Academy. (4) In Mr. Cherniss’s attempt to prove 
that the Academy gave no instruction in such sciences as zoology and astronomy, 
research and teaching are confused. It may be true that senior members of the Academy 
were divided about the acceptance of the system proposed by Eudoxus. Why should 
we infer from this that they gave no instruction to the undergraduate members ? (5) 
Mr. Cherniss misunderstands what Aristotle in the Physics says about the material 
principle in Plato’s system. He does not mean to claim that the “ great and small” 
is wholly identical with the space of the Timaeus, but only that each has the same 
function in its own sphere. Stenzel and Ross are right in pointing to the Philebus for 
confirmation of Aristotle’s report of the unwritten doctrines. (6) The tradition about 
the circumstances of Plato’s lecture On the Good seems certainly to be confused. Never- 
theless, the fact that four of Plato’s pupils published reports of such a lecture, which 
were still available to Alexander, is undeniable. From the glimpses we have of these, 
it is plain that they were not Commentaries on Book VI of the Republic, as they would 
have to be if Mr. Cherniss is right. And the criticisms of the Platonic views of the 
Good in both versions of Aristotle’s Ethics are patently not aimed at Plato’s view as 
stated in the Republic. 

Mr. Wilpert’s study of two lost writings of Aristotle upon the doctrine of Ideas is 
impressive in itself, and provides a useful counterpoise to Mr. Cherniss’s argument. 
He does not for a moment question the genuineness of the tradition of Plato’s unwritten 
teaching ; he is prepared to listen without impatience to Aristotle’s evidence. He had 
cleared the ground in two memorable studies in Hermes 75 (1940) and 76 (1941). The 
first was concerned with traces of Aristotle’s lost works in Alexander’s commentaries. 
He showed that these are more extensive than editors of the fragments have realised. 
Alexander sometimes transcribes passages from these lost works without naming them, 
and with a little experience of his style, one can easily spot when he is doing so. In 
the second essay Mr. Wilpert reconstructed part of the argument of the Ilep? rayaov, 
calling attention to some testimony which goes back to Hermodorus’ Life of Plato, and 
is independent of Aristotle’s report of the Platonic lecture. 

The present study is concerned with the two works Ilepi iSeav and Ilepi raé-ya6ov. 
I hope to give a fuller account of it shortly in the Classical Review. What strikes me is 
the remarkable coherence of the argument from the work On the Good which is here 
reconstructed ; and the fact that, starting from premisses not unlike those assumed in 
Plato’s dialogues, we reach the very doctrines ascribed to him in the Metaphysics. 

I come next to Platon et la Recherche Mathématique de son Epoque, by Charles 
Mugler (1948). I have found this a disappointing work; it is somewhat hard to say 
why, since the author’s scholarship is sound and his competence in the mathematical 
field is obvious. The book, which is of great length, is not exactly a survey of Plato’s 
attitude to contemporary mathematics ; nor is it a commentary on all the mathematical 

in the dialogues. Its principal subject is the influence which Plato, by his 
philosophical criticism, exerted upon mathematical method and terminology, at a time 
of crisis in their development. On the other hand, the influence of mathematical prob- 
lems is traced in many passages which seem to have a purely philosophical reference. 
All this is mixed up with some elementary exposition and swollen by a verbose style. 
In the end, I think the author is carried away by his own thesis ; he will scarcely allow 
Plato to use such words as ios, djotos or di aps without some hint of their mathematical 
significance, In the end, we are led on to the view, which is not openly stated, that 
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progress in mathematical method was the most powerful influence upon the develop- 
ment of Plato’s thought. 

In English, some useful studies of the Republic have appeared. H. W. B. Joseph’s 
Knowledge and the Good in Plato’s Republic (Oxford, 1948) being the text of lectures 
prepared many years ago, is hardly parallel to the other works here reviewed. The 
chief defects which I find in it are that the lecturer is hesitant about some cardinal 
points, which is perhaps why he did not publish these lectures himself, and that the 
similes of the Line and Cave ought not to be considered in isolation from the ensuing 
programme of instruction, and this, in turn, must be viewed in the light of contemporary 
science. Adam’s information on this subject is in some respects out of date. 

In the Durham University Library, December 1947, will be found a remarkable 
article by G. B. Kerferd, The Doctrine of Thrasymachus in Plato’s Republic. Kerferd 
points out that one or more of the following positions have been attributed to Thrasy- 
machus by various editors: (1) moral obligation has no real existence, but is an illusion 
in men’s minds (ethical nihilism); (2) moral obligation has no existence apart from 
legal enactment (legalism); (3) moral obligation has real independent existence, and 
arises from the nature of man (natural right); (4) men always do in fact pursue what 
they think to be their own interests and must from their nature do so (psychological 
egoism). ‘‘ Position 3 was the older view attributed to Thrasymachus by Stallbaum 
and is frequent in continental writers. A mark of this view is that the position of 
Thrasymachus is practically identical with that of Callicles in the Gorgias, whereas 
the nihilist view (position 1) distinguishes sharply between the two positions. Position 
4 is obviously of a different character from the preceding three ; it is a psychological 
statement and has nothing to say about moral obligation. Moreover it is compatible 
with each of the three preceding positions.” 

There follow some pages of rigorous analysis, from which it emerges that Thrasy- 
machus is holding a form of Position 3, and does so with consistency throughout the 
various encounters with Socrates. His position has been obscured because he is not 
made to state his full view at the beginning. Mr. Kerferd holds also that Thrasymachus 
is far from being a psychological egoist. According to hin, it is characteristic of the 
just man to be diverted from the course which he well knows to be for his own interest. 

As one of those who have gone wrong here, I should like to say that this restoration 
of Thrasymachus’ view strikes me as undoubtedly correct. At the point where I sup- 
posed Thrasymachus to be inconsistently lapsing into the conventional use of ‘ just,’ 
he is in fact simply introducing a fresh concept, that of ‘‘ another’s good.” It would 
follow from all this that Glaucon’s statement in Book II, that he is about to revive the 
argument of Thrasymachus, is only true in a very general way. He has the notions of 
70 dice: Sixacov and of the contract, which are employed by Callicles but not by Thrasy- 
machus. No doubt Plato heard these views debated ad nauseam in childhood and 
assumed the difference between them was as clear to the reader as it was to him.! 

Dealing with the Education of the Third Class in the Republic, G. F. Hourani points 
out in C.Q. XLITI (1949) that it is fairly evident that Plato does not seriously contem- 
plate giving any intellectual or moral training to members of this class; and he 
infers that the law which provides that some of them may be promoted to be guardians 
must remain a dead letter. 

Professor R. Hackforth has written in C.Q. XX XIX (1945) on False Statement in 
Plato’s Sophist (a comment on Cornford’s exposition at 263-4), and in the same journal 
No. XL (1946) on Moral Evil and Ignorance in Plato’s ethics. 

A note by J. B. Skemp in C.Q. XLI (1947) on Plants in Plato’s Timaeus raises some 
points of interest. He is concerned with the sentence at 77a: ‘* They (the assistants 
of the demiurge) blended and planted a substance coeval with man’s but with other 
form and other senses, so that it was a living creature of a different kind. I mean 
trees, plants and seeds’ etc. (A. E. Taylor’s version). Skemp maintains that the 
word ovyyev7) means not ‘coeval’ but simply ‘akin’. He notices that Plato’s 
view of plants, and their place in the scale of life, is contrasted with Aristotle’s, but 
does not develop this contrast satisfactorily, and his article tails off into a discussion 
of grammatical minutiae. The significant thing is, in my opinion, that Plato discusses 
plants, not as beings which come below animals in the hierarchy and have their own 
distinctive sort of v7, but as a means of sustenance for animals. He excluded them 
(unlike Empedocles) from his scheme of transmigration. According to the same passage of 
Timaeus, plants have “‘ only the third sort of soul ’’ and “ only the perception of pleasure 
and pain ’’ (apparently not touch or other senses). As for nourishment and growth, 
Plato—unlike Aristotle—gives a mechanical account of these, and does not regard 
them as functions of a special sort of soul. Nevertheless Plato ranks plants as (wa, 
Aristotle does not. This is because they disagree as to a question of fact, whether 
plants feel pleasure and pain. 


‘In a subsequent number, D. U,.J, zlii (1949), Mr, Kerferd examines Plato’s account of the relativism 
of Protagoras, 
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Plato and the theory of language is the subject of an essay by Alfons Nehring in 
Traditio IIT (1945) pp. 13-48. This is not a detailed exposition of the Cratylus: the 
author’s main point is that logicians sometimes think they are discussing the whole 
problem of language, when in fact they are interested only in one aspect of it, viz. the 
relation between words or other symbols and the facts described. This cannot really 
be divorced from a psychological study of men’s intentions in their endeavour to com- 
municate with each other; Plato was interested in this and—though he deals with 
both problems—begins by considering the activity of the word-maker or lawgiver. 

M. Victor Goldschmidt has published several studies, of which the principal object 
is to compare the dialectical method which Plato proclaims as the ideal, and the form 
of reasoning actually employed in the dialogues (Les Dialogues de Platon and Le Para. 
digme dans la dialectique Platonicienne, both published in 1947 by Presses Universitaires 
de France; and a related short paper Le Paradigme dans la théorie platonicienne de 
Vaction, R.E.G. LVIII (1945) ). The author says ‘‘ presque jamais nous n’avons posé 
de questions de chronologie,”” which, in dealing with this of all subjects, seems to mea 
fatal reservation. He does not seem to have known Mr. Robinson’s Plato’s Earlier 
Dialectic which attempts a task similar to his own, but makes the distinction between 
an earlier dialectic, of which the keynote is ‘‘ hypothesis,’ and a later dialectic which 
is concerned with divisions and synthesis. Mr. Goldschmidt has also written on La 
Religion de Platon (1949); here he makes some dubious assumptions, viz. that the 
Forms are personified, and are the true objects of Plato’s religion, and that his astral 
theology was not meant to be judged on the philosophical plane. 

Professor G. Boas is alarmed by the fact that many of us in our eagerness to know 
something about Plato’s life and personal circumstances, tend to accept and re 
stories which have a very flimsy foundation. In the Philosophical Review LVITI (1948) 
pp. 439-457 he gives an account of the ancient literature dealing with Plato and traces 
each detail to its source. Naturally, the crucial question is the authenticity of the 
Letters. While declining to discuss these in extenso, Professor Boas contends that the 
writer of the VIIth Letter plainly misunderstands several well-known passages in the 
Dialogues, that his reminiscences of these are far more frequent than we should expect 
if Plato himself were the author, that the style of the Letter is miserable and its “‘ philo- 
sophical digression ” a tissue of nonsense. To this argument, as far as the VIIth Letter 
is concerned, R. S. Bluck replies, and, in my opinion, with success, in a subsequent 
number of the Philosophical Review (Sept. 1949). Not one of the incriminated 
is a clear misunderstanding of the Dialogues ; certain expressions, which Boas declares 
to be Aristotelian, are not unparalleled in Plato; the digression is not as lame as Boas 
pretends, for the author is not saying “ I will now give an account of what I have just 
declared to be ineffable’; there is at least some hint that Timaeus, whose history of 
the period is lost, drew upon the VIIth Letter in his narrative of events in Sicily. 


Some interesting studies deal with a subject which has been in the limelight since | 


Jaeger, in 1923, gave his reconstruction of Aristotle’s dialogue On Philosophy—namely, 
the influence of Oriental religion and astronomy upon Plato and the Academy. I here 
group together Hos, ou Platon et VOrient, by J. Bidez (Brussels, 1945, the text of the 
Gifford Lectures delivered in 1939); Platon et V'Orient, by A. J. Festugiére, in Revue 
de Philologie XXI (1947); Plato and the Irrational, by E. R. Dodds, in J.H.S. LXV 
(1947). 

Professor Dodds considers first the ‘ irrational’ in human nature, and points 
out that Plato, far from taking too rosy a view of the power of the intellect, holds that 
the majority of men are, and probably always will be, governed by the desire for pleasure ; 
and if this were not true, the balance of his Republic would be upset. Then there is 
the question of the presence, in the whole cosmos, of a factor which hampers the work 
of Reason and is not cognizable by Reason; it is obvious that Plato made various 
attempts to allow for this. Neither can it be maintained that his religion was founded 
wholly upon reason ;_ the ‘‘ Orphic ’”’ doctrine of the soul seems to have struck him, in 
early life, with the force of a revelation; and this experience may have been renewed 
when, as an old man, he became acquainted with the Persian religion and recognized 
in it some of his own beliefs ; but Professor Dodds shows that it is not necessary to look 
outside Greece for the origins of his astral theology. 

The subject of Festugiére’s thesis is somewhat similar. He reminds us first that 
Plato maintains the superiority of the Hellenes to barbarians in all the arts; this is 
not contradicted at Epinomis 987 d, where it is only said that the Oriental races are 
better placed for observation of the stars. In astronomy, it was certainly from Eudoxus 
that the Academy derived most of its information about Eastern religion and science ; 
and Plato could have learnt about the Iranian dualism from him at any time later than 
370-68, the supposed time of his residence at Athens. Festugiére, following Bidez, 
shows that Eudoxus rejected the Chaldean astrology but may have taken over the view 
that climatic conditions depend on the position of the planets. He also, apparently, 
made the twelve months of the Athenian year correspond to the signs of the Zodiac, 
and also assigned the months to the twelve gods of the official religion ; and there is 
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something very similar to this in Plato’s Phaedrus. In general, there are two features of 
Plato’s theology in which it is natural to suspect Oriental influence communicated 
through Eudoxus—his view of the planets as divine beings, and his dualism (which, 
we know, led Aristotle in the De Philosophia to compare Plato with Zoroaster). It 
would be a pity to spoil Festugiére’s learned treatment of these two points by an in- 
adequate résumé and I shall merely recommend this as a highly important discussion. 

In his posthumous Zos, which is based upon the Gifford Lectures delivered in 1939, 
Bidez is concerned with the question: can we point to unmistakeable signs of the 
influence of Oriental, especially Persian, mythology upon Plato’s thought, and can we 
show how the information reached him? Plato clearly did not propound a system, 
and remain impervious to new ideas. We know that he was deeply impressed by Eudox- 
us’ success in devising a rational system to account for the movement of the planets. 
Signs of acquaintance with myths of Eastern origin become more frequent as his dialogues 
are more closely examined, and ‘“‘ we have already ceased to attribute all this Oriental- 
ism to the mediation of Orphism, or of Pythagoreanism, or of certain authors of archaic 
cosmogonies.””? 

Having first studied early Pythagoreanism and its contacts with the East, the 
supposed travels of Plato in earlier life, and the work of Eudoxus, Professor Bidez 
examines a series of well-known Platonic passages—the myth of Er, the procession of 
deities in the Phaedrus, the two world-periods in the Politicus, etc.—and comes to a 
decision, in each case, whether Eastern influence can be regarded as probable or certain. 
He studies the Epinomis and Alcibiades I, both of which he holds to be spurious, (re- 
producing, in the latter case, a detailed argument by P. de Strycker). He considers it 
to be established by modern research that Plato, in spite of his silence, was well ac- 
quainted with the work of Democritus; and thinks that Democritus may have been 
one of Plato’s sources of information about oriental mythology. 

The same subject has, of course, been studied by Orientalists, but the date of some 
of the texts used is very uncertain ; and we know that in later centuries it was Plato’s 
teaching which, through information brought back by Hellenized Magi, influenced the 
East. The effect of Bidez’ cautious, but fascinating study is to place the whole enquiry 
on a more solid basis. He thinks that traces of information, due presumably to Eudoxus, 
are certain in the Epinomis, probable in the Myth of Er, the Politicus and the Phaedrus, 
and plausible though faint in numerous other passages. There is no sign that translations 
of oriental books were, as yet, available to the Greeks. 

I think that many puzzles still remain. (i) Do we know that Plato ever accepted, 
in its detail, the astronomy of Eudoxus, as Aristotle did ? There is certainly no sign 
of this in the Timaeus or Laws. (ii) Eudoxus cannot have been the source of information 
used in the Myth of Er, unless the Republic was written later than is generally assumed. 

A major work on the development of Aristotle’s psychology, of which the Dutch 
original appeared in 1939, has now been made available to us in a French version. 
(L’ Evolution de la Psychologie d’ Aristote, par Frangois Nuyens ; Louvain, the Hague, 
and Paris, 1948.) The author begins with an extensive review of the researches of 
Jaeger and his successors and critics. He concludes that in order to trace the formation 
of Aristotle’s opinions, and the growth of his treatises, we need a more definite criterion 
than any which has yet been propounded. This he claims to have discovered in the 
field covered by the psychological and biological treatises. The theme of the book is 
Aristotle’s change of view in regard to two related questions : (a) the manner in which 
soul and body are connected, and (b) the relation between Novis and the total human 
soul. It is plain enough that in the Hudemus and other dialogues Aristotle represented 
the soul as a superior being, living in enforced union with the body ; whereas, in the 
de Anima, he has reached his own distinctive view, that soul and body are mere aspects 
of a single substance, necessary to each other, and inseparable in fact though disting- 
uishable in thought. But again in certain treatises we find a view which is neither of 
these and is plainly intermediate between them ; the soul has not yet dwindled into a 
form of the body, but is viewed as an agency of which the body is the naturally appointed 
instrument. 

With this key, M. Nuyens proceeds to explain the growth, not only of treatises 
in which the relation between soul and body is a prominent subject of enquiry, but 
also (although here the reader may feel that he is being swept along too fast) of the 
Metaphysics, Ethics, and Politics in which this problem arises rarely and incidentally. 
Some Continental critics have already proclaimed this as an important advance, and 
Canon Mansion writes in the preface : ‘‘ De la sorte l’édifice, de belle apparence, mais 
assez fragile, monté par M. Jaeger, s’est trouvé ruiné complétement en certaines de ses 
parties, et non les moins importantes ; il a été ébranlé en d’autres, tandis que d’autres 
encore ont été renforcées ou méme complétées.’’ (In some points, it should be added, 
Nuyens confirms Jaeger’s relative dating of different portions of a treatise while rejecting 


*It is not, of course, denied that Eastern religion influenced Greece at this earlier stage. But Bidez wishes 
guish this, where possible, from the direct influence of the East in the generation of Eudoxus. 
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his assignment of this or that passage to some absolute date such as the time of 
Aristotle’s second residence at Athens.) 

I am inclined to doubt whether the book does really mark such an advance. In 
his refusal to regard the dictrine of Novs as a mere relic of the Platonic philosophy 
which Aristotle was never able to reconcile with his own psychology, and in defending 
the unity of the De Anima, Nuyens appears to me to be on firm ground. But in the 
first place, he omits to consider some points which are highly relevant to his subject ; 
and perhaps this is because he does not begin with any careful survey of the Platonic 
position in psychology, from which Aristotle’s is supposed to have evolved. The first 
step should have been to sketch the views on sense-perception, pleasure, desire, and the 
difference between animal and plant-life, which we find in the Philebus and Timaeus, 
Such a survey would have made it plain that the Aristotelian scale of faculties—power 
of nutrition, sensation, reason—has no parallel at all in Plato ; and the problem would 
then have have arisen, in which of his works did Aristotle first propound his views on 
this subject ? I think the right answer to this question is, in the three books of the 
De Philosophia, because these topics are bound up with the arguments about the exist- 
ence of the Gods, their knowledge of human affairs, etc., which undoubtedly formed the 
main part of that dialogue. As it is, Nuyens does not raise these questions and he is 
critical of Jaeger’s opinion that the de Philosophia differed in form and in spirit from the 
other lost dialogues, and was designed to bring to a head the differences between Aristotle 
and his former associates. 

Further, in trying to date the Parva Naturalia and biological treatises by examining 
their attitude to his two problems, Nuyens appears to me to allow too much weight to 
single sentences and, in general, to make a number of risky inferences. - But it is only 
fair to give some summary of his views. Considering first the soul-body relationship 
he infers that the five first treatises in the Parva Naturalia are inseparable from the 
de Anima and belong to the final phase, whereas the three last sections—de Juventute 
et Senectute, de Vita et Morte and de Respiratione—belong to the transition period. 
Other works which, by the same test, belong to this period are the de Motu Animalium 
and the de Partibus, with the exception of the first book, which, for several reasons, 
must be regarded as a later addition. In this book, the view of the soul as entelechy 
of the body is present. The two last-named works are closely linked to the Historia 
Animalium which, being a mere record of facts, has not much to say about the relation 
between soul and body. However, Sir D’Arcy Thompson has shown that the studies 
recorded in this work belong (contrary to the view expressed in Jaeger’s Aristotle) to 
the time of Aristotle’s residence in Asia Minor, i.e., to the transition period. 

The de Generatione Animalium causes the author more difficulty. But throughout 
this work it seems to be implied that the relation between soul and body is that between 
form and matter ; and there are actual cross-references to the de Anima and de Sensu. 
The treatise is therefore later than the de Partibus. (Nuyens’s rules for cross-references 
are, to neglect them altogether if they are dubious or imprecise, or in conflict with internal 
evidence ; one may use them for confirmation if they agree with this evidence. If 
nothing at all can be inferred from internal evidence, they may still have some value 
provided that they are clear, and that the date of the treatise which contains the refer- 
ence, or of that to which reference is made, is independently known). 

Now, even if Aristotle’s scientific treatises can thus be arranged in order by the help 
of the new criterion, it is surely a dubious proceeding to extend the test to the Ethics 
or Metaphysics, where references to the union of soul and body are few and incidental, 
especially in view of the explicit statement at E.N. 1102a 23-6, that it is unnecessary 
for the “ politician” to make accurate psychological distinctions. Further, Aristotle 
in both versions of the Ethics appeals to “ exoteric writings ’’, or arguments, for the 
general distinction between a rational and an irrational component of the human soul ; 
and whatever may be the exact meaning of this phrase, Aristotle must be saying that 
perfect accuracy on psychological matters is not necessary in ethics. Whether he had 
already written more accurately on the same points does not, of course, appear. But in 
view of these cautions it seems to me a hopeless undertaking to try to date the Ethics 
by singling out passages (say, from the books on friendship) which imply such-and-such 
a view of the relation between soul and body. If Nuyens had considered sense-perception, 
as he has not done, he might have said that the distinction between special and common 
sensation, made in the de Anima, is presupposed in E.N. VI c. 8 and, I think, also in 
IX oc. 9. 

The most interesting passage in M. Nuyens’s book is one in which he has forgotten 
his main thesis about chronology and gives a commentary on the part of the de Anima 
which is concerned with Nows, defending a view similar to that of Averroes, and 
maintaining that the traditional objection to this view based on the words €v ty Yuy7j 
has no force. This appears to me a lucid and effective piece of exposition. 

It will be observed that Nuyens agrees with Jaeger in distinguishing three periods 
of Aristotle’s development, of which the central one is a time of transition. As to the 
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Ethics, Politics and Metaphysics, the differences of opinion concern the absolute chron- 
ology rather than the relative order of books. Nuyens, however insists that Meta- 
physics A must be regarded as a later work. It is in regard to the de Anima, Parva 
Naturalia and biological treatises that the difference is widest. Those who would like 
to pursue this subject further may be referred to a review by G. Verbeke in Revue phil- 
osophique de Louvain, Aug. 1948, pp. 335-351, L’évolution de la psychologie d’ Aristote. 

Other studies bearing on the same problems are Die relative Chronologie der erhaltenen 
Schriften des Aristoteles nach dessen Selbstzitaten, by Paul Thielscher (Philologus, 1948), 
and Place-names and the date of Aristotle’s biological works by H. D. P. Lee (C.Q. XLII, 
1948). Neither of these calls for special notice here. Cf. also Sur la Chronologie des 
oeuvres d’ Aristote by P. Louis, Bulletin de l’Association G. Budé, N.S. No. 5 (1948) 

I pass now to a study by M. Paul Moraux, who published in 1942 a remarkable 
book on Alexander’s interpretation of the Aristotelian doctrine of Nots. He deals 
with L’exposé de la philosophie d’ Aristote chez Diogéne Laerce (Revue philosophique de 
Louvain, February 1949). Diogenes preserves a catalogue of Aristotle’s writings 
which has been often and carefully scrutinized, and goes on to give an account of his 
doctrine, which scholars have usually been content to regard as an untrustworthy 
patchwork. But the catalogue of writings certainly came to Diogenes, ultimately, 
from the Alexandrian library, and shows the state of Aristotle’s treatises previous to 
their edition in the Ist century B.C. by Andronicus of Rhodes. Is the sketch of Aristotle’s 
doctrine likewise based, wholly or in part, on early information? (As is well known, 
according to the story preserved by Plutarch and Strabo the treatises of Aristotle prac- 
tically disappeared from sight during the interval between the death of Theophrastus 
and the edition by Andronicus.) 

M. Moraux finds that the sketch consists of three sections of profoundly unequal 
value, and different in age, in form and in origin. First, there is a mosaic of information 
about divisions of philosophy, and various views as to the function of logic. Secondly, 
in the central part, the author sets out Aristotle’s ‘‘ Opinions ’’ upon a regular series 
of questions. Thirdly, there is a statement of Aristotle’s definition of the Soul, accom- 
panied by a commentary. 

This last part plainly goes back to a specialist, probably a Peripatetic later than 
Andronicus. It may have undergone some distortion in the process of summarizing, 
but is of first-class value, and is free from any tendency to syncretism. As to the central 
part, the headings under which Aristotle’s opinions are stated betray the influence of 
the Stvics. The author knew the treatises, since he mentions several theses of 
Aristotle peculiar to them ; but he is able also to draw upon the dialogues. He must 
have worked at a time when the treatises had been edited, but the dialogues had not 
yet been finally forgotten. Few scholars, however, admit that the treatises altogether 
vanished from sight during the last two centuries B.C... M. Moraux promises a fuller 
investigation of this question and, for the present, maintains that Aristotle’s treatises 
on “‘ physics ”’ were not read by the public, or cited, or commented upon at this time. 

There remains the first part. It is at once the most disappointing and the most 
instructive. It is a frightful heap of information, assembled in such a way that there 
are contradictions in the space of a few lines. Yet it is not without interest, since most 
of the documents used seem to be ancient : e.g. there is a list of logical works closely 
akin to that given in the preceding Catalogue. The infusion of Platonic and Stoic ideas 
points to a time when syncretism was the order of the day. Most of this material, 
therefore, seems to date from a time previous to Andronicus and the commentators. 

The new edition of R. Robinson’s English translation of Jaeger’s Aristotle contains, 
as an Appendix, a version of the essay, written 1928, Ueber Ursprung und Kreislauf 
des philosophischen Lebensideals. Extending his enquiry beyond the death of Aristotle, 
Jaeger shows how his successors began to lose interest in the intellectual virtues, until 
Dicaearchus openly abandoned the ideal of the contemplative life. Several important 
observations on the structure of the treatises on ethics are made, and it is useful to have 
this work available in English. 

An important study by P. Merlan entitled ‘‘ Aristotle’s Unmoved Movers ”’ will be 
found in Traditio vol. IV., 1946. It is well known that in the first part of Book A 
Aristotle, starting from the observed fact of change, proceeds to infer the existence of 
a mover who is himself unmoved, but perpetually active etc.. Then, to the surprise 
of modern students, he adds in chapter 8 that if Eudoxus and Callippus are correct in 
their calculation of the number of spheres required to account for the phenomena, there 
must be a large concourse of such movers. Jaeger pronounced this eighth chapter to 
be an insertion, much later in date than the previous argument which certainly implies 
the unity of the moving principle ; but he was puzzled by the sentence 1074a 31-38 
which, in turn, stands apart from the remainder of the eighth chapter. In general 
modern commentators tend to explain the whole business by saying that the Greeks 
were indifferent to the question whether God is one or many. Merlan’s contention is 
that the passage is in any case not relevant to the issue between monotheism and 
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polytheism, and should be viewed in an entirely different context. Aristotle’s problem 
in the Metaphysics is, are there immovable, non-sensible substances, and if so, of what 
nature and number? To the Platonists it is evident that there is a group of such sub- 
stances, namely the Idea-Numbers. Aristotle agrees with them in thinking that a 
super-sensible ‘ substance ’ must be assumed, but claims that the kind of entity which 
they postulate can never explain the perpetuity of movement, whereas his own 
doctrine can do this. It is Plato’s doctrine of Substance, not his theology, that Aristotle 
intends here to revise. Merlan shows by a detailed analysis of A ch. 10 that Aristotle's 
citation of the line dyaiv roduxoipavin: els Koipavos éxtw is not a pronounce- 
ment in favour of monotheism. And he shows that the sentence 1074a 31-38, far from 
being a disturbing marginal note, is an integral part of chapter 8 in which it appears. It 
is necessary to show that there is only one system of “‘ movers ”’ similar to ours. The 
passage does not express any criticism of the assumption that there is a plurality of 
movers in one and the same world. (Merlan has also written on The Successor of Spen- 
sippus, Trans, of Amer. Philological Ass., LX XVII (1946) pp. 103-111 ; and on Form 
and Content in Plato’s Philosophy in Journal of the History of Ideas, VIII (1947) pp. 
406-430). 

In Revue philosophique de Louvain, May 1948, G. Verbeke considers La structure 
logique de la preuve du Premier Moteur chez Aristote. This is concerned with the argu- 
ment whereby Aristotle in the eighth book of the Physics claims to establish the existence 
of an immobile principle of all growth and change. There are several unexpressed 
pre-suppositions to the argument. Some of these have been examined in some work 
previous (logically, if not in systematic order) to the Physics ; others are simply basic 
axioms of Aristotle’s system. Professor Verbeke summarizes the result of his analysis 
as follows. By comparing the opening of Physics VIII ch. 3 with the preceding passage 
it is made clear that the eighth book consists of two originally separate discussions. 
The first, in ch. 1 and 2, is designed to show the fact of the eternity of movement ; the 
second, ch. 3 onwards, is concerned with the existence and nature of the Unmoved Mover. 
Both these passages are closely related to de Caelo, Book I, ch. 10-12, and (together with 
certain minor indications) this would suggest an early date for the whole discussion. 
The de Caelo passage is logically prior to the argument in the Physics, though of course 
it comes later in systematic order. The method of argument, in the Physics passage, 
is strictly physical ; no use is made of the opposition between the actual and the potential 
by which Aristotle could have arrived more directly at his conclusion. There are some 
apparent failures in the logic ; a few of these may be due to tacit presuppositions, but 
raany others are genuine weaknesses, which show a defective analysis of the notions of 
1novement and time. 

This paper may be compared with another written at the same time by Professor 
G. Boas, Aristotle’s Presuppositions about Change, A.J.P. LXVIII (1947). The work 
of C. Giacon, Il divenire in Aristotile (1947) is really a collection of texts from both Plato 
and Aristotle for the use of students, with the necessary minimum of commentary. 

A brief discussion about Aristotle’s doctrine of Substance has been conducted in 
Mind (LVII, April 1948). Mr. D. Sachs maintains that the thesis stated in the Categories, 
that the i.dividual is the primary Substance, is the true Aristotelian position ; and 
that this is not withdrawn in the central books of the Metaphysics or elsewhere. He 
objects to G. R. G. Mure’s claim that, as a result of the debate in the Metaphysics, the 
title ‘‘ primary substance ” is adjudicated to the infima species ; but Mr. Mure in a 
later number of Mind defends this view. It would require ample space to deal effect- 
ively with this point. I assume that Aristotle regards the distinction made in the 
Categories between two types of Substance as one which is imposed on him by current 
language. He is there concerned with terms not constructed in sentences, and terms of 
both these types (i.e. names of individuals and of classes) are actually found. He states 
plainly his reason for calling the individual substance primary, viz. that it can never be 
attributed to something else as a predicate. In the Metaphysics, since he is no longer 
pledged to a consideration of terms, but is asking what is implied by the word ovvia, 
he may well reach a different result, though if this contradicts the analysis given in 
the Categories we should expect him to say so. 

There is a passage which is not used by Mr. Sachs or Mr. Mure, and which has, I 
think, been misconstrued by the commentators, namely A ch. 8. Having surveyed 
here the extension of the term otvia, Aristotle says at the end that it seems to have 
two meanings : the ultimate subject, which can no longer be a predicate of anything 
else ; and that which, being of definite character, is also capable of separation (sc. 
either in thought or in fact.) The form of an individual thing, he says, is of this kind. 

I translate téde te as “ definite’ because I do not think this frequent phrase 
always denotes an individual ; nor does it do so here. 

The commentators treat these as alternative, and mutually exclusive, meanings of 
oveia ; but surely this is not the case. The second is a laxer use of the term, which 
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would include the substances already recognized under the first heading, and others 
besides. It is only in the laxer sense that the Form of a thing may be termed its sub- 
stance. The terminology of the Categories is no longer used, but the spirit is the same. 

Aristotle's Theory of Language is stated and examined by R. McKeon in C. Py 
xli (1946). Mr. McKeon brings Aristotle’s logical discussion of the function of words, 
into relation with statements which are to be found, in the Politics, and elsewhere 
about the origin and nature of language. j 

I have discovered but one contribution to the study of Aristotle’s Ethics ; this is 
Mr. E. Harris Olmsted’s paper The Moral Sense aspect of Aristotle's ethical theory in 
A. J. P. LXTX (1948) pp. 42-61. The discussion is brief—unfortunately, since the quality 
is excellent and the subject well chosen. First, Mr. Olmsted interprets Aristotle’s ethical 
“mean ” in the light of the application of the same theory to special sensation in de 
Anima 11.12. He pursues this comparison in greater detail than the late Professor 
J. L. Stocks in the paper printed in his Limits of Purpose. And this leads on to a treat- 
ment of the question, how the End or Ends of human action are apprehended. Every- 
one sees that the activity of the @pdvijmos as a man skilled in the intuition of particular 
situations is much emphasized in Book VI. Mr. Olmsted rightly points out that Aristotle 
also does justice to the more general aspect of a right choice ; the rule which is thus 
applied to a given situation is also formulated by the ppdviuos. I shall not consider 
his exposition in detail, but should like to make one comment. ‘“ To the question how 
we grasp the end, to which the means stand in relation, we have Aristotle’s formal answer 
that dpe) determines the end (1144a 7-9).” What exactly is meant here by the 
word ‘‘ determine ’’? Aristotle never speaks of any “determination” of the End, but 
(a) he says elsewhere that the pdovijos, by his knowledge of the End, “‘ determines ” 
the right mean (VI c.1), and (b) in the passage to which Mr. Olmsted is referring, he 
says that it is moral virtue which makes us pursue the right End, whereas dpovicts 
enables us to choose the means. The expression of this end, in terms of a concept, is 
a function which he regularly ascribes to povyois, and could not possibly have ascribed 
to moral virtue, since that is a state of the irrational ray. The difficulty which 
has arisen here is an imaginary one, due to muddled thinking by the commentators. 
This exposition of the Ethics brings it into harmony with the de Anima. The important 
question is not whether “ practical wisdom” formulates the End or Good—of that 
there can be no dispute—but whether it brings to the task any effective force of its own, 
in such a way as to help to determine the End in the full sense of that ambiguous word. 
I understand Aristotle to say that practical intellect is endowed with such force, other- 
wise there would be no need to distinguish it from theoretical intellect : duivora airy, 
ie. theoretical thinking, Kuve, GAN’ Evexd Tov Kal 

Sir Ernest Barker has given us a handsome edition of the Politics, consisting of an 
expanded translation, an Introduction of more than 70 pages, and notes and appendices 
(Oxford, 1946.) A shorter edition is also available. I venture to offer some criticisms 
of detail. The editor gives a lucid account of the contents of the eight books of the 
Politics, showing what might be gained or lost by any transposition (p. xxix). He 
appears to me here to lose sight of the possibility, or rather the obvious fact, that the 
treatise is not complete. Further, he now holds that attempts to decide the order of 
composition in the light of a general view of Aristotle’s development are ‘ subjective”’, 
and that it is best to suppose that all books belong to the time of Aristotle’s headship 
of the Lyceum ; “ there is no valid reason why we should adopt any other view.” Is 
there not a special connection between Books H and 0 and the Eudemian Ethics, and 
has it not been shown beyond reasonable doubt that that work dates from the time of 
Aristotle’s residence at Assos ? 

“The limit of state interference never suggested itself to the Greek philosophers 
as a problem .... Neither Plato nor Aristotle allows weight to the fundamental 
consideration that moral action which is done ad verba magistri ceases to be moral.” 
I question this statement and think it too absolute. Plato at least went so far as to 
see the necessity for Preludes explaining, to the more rational amongst us, the purpose 
of the law. Aristotle, in the passage on Justice, in its broader sense, at the beginning 
of Book V of the Ethics, says that the law prescribes the performance of certain actions 
for the general advantage, without looking to the motive from which they are done. 
And it is evidently his view that the main ends of human life are of a kind which in- 
dividuals must settle for themselves. The “ politician ’’ does his best to provide military 
and economic security, and it also falls to him to train the young in the indispensable 
moral virtues ; but he does not positively decide (as in Plato’s Republic) what variety 
of virtuous activity each man is best suited to undertake. The individual must observe 
the requirements of ‘ universal justice ” ; after that, his choice of a mode of life is his 
own affair. The query raised in Politics Book I’, whether the good man and the good 
citizen are the same, has really been given a negative answer in the Ethics, This, at 
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least, is how I should read the Ethics ; perhaps it does not agree so closely with the 
Politics as Aristotle would like us to believe. In Appendix A, Sir Ernest Barker deals 
with his conception of the relation between Ethics and Politics, but this is not quite 
the same point. 

Finally, a few other publications dealing with Plato and Aristotle deserve passing 
mention. An edition of the VIIth and VIIIth Epistles, using the Oxford Greek text, 
has been published by R. 8. Bluck (Cambridge, Pitt Press, 1947). 

The Oxford text of the Categories and de Interpretatione edited by L. Minio-Paluello, 
appeared in 1949, as did Sir David Ross’s commentary on the Prior and Posterior Analytics 
which will be reviewed in a later number of this Journal. In Holland, H. J. Drossaart 
Lulofs, who had already edited the de Somno et Vigilia after a very thorough study of 
the mss., has now edited also the De insomniis and De divinatione per somnum, to- 
gether with the mediaeval translations (Leiden, 1947). W. K. C. Guthrie examines 
some passages from Physics, Bk. IT, in C.Q. XL (1946). 

An Index to the Oxford English translation of Aristotle, compiled by T. W. Organ, 
has recently been published by Princeton University Press (1949). 

Plato’s Life and Thought by R. 8. Bluck (Methuen, 1949), and Plato, by Professor 
G. C. Field (Home University Library, 1949) are useful introductory works. Plato’s 
Theory of Education by R. C. Lodge, who has already written on Plato’s Ethics, has 
been published in the International Library of Philosophy and Psychology, 1947, 
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|The remainder of this Survey will appear in the next issue]. 
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The Life of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. By A. A. LucE, D.D., LiT?.p. (Edinburgh : 
Nelson, 1949. Pp. xii + 260. Price 25/-). 


Professor A. A. Luce is the greatest living authority on the biographical and biblio- 
graphical material relating to Berkeley. He has devoted much of his research to the 
discovery and publication of Berkeley’s remains. Therefore this biography (published 
in connection with the Nelson edition of Berkeley’s works which is being brought out 
by Professor Luce himself and by Professor Jessop) can be considered as the last word 
on the subject. The wealth of documentary evidence provided is indeed astounding. 

Professor Luce thinks that the story of Berkeley’s life does not ‘ mix well’ with a 
study of his thought and therefore he decided ‘‘ to attempt a separate Life. (His) views 
on the philosophy can be found elsewhere. Any comment that (he) makes here on 
Berkeley’s thought is incidental and strictly subordinate to the biographical interest, 
and is entirely free from technical discussion.”’ 

The result of this programme is a clear, straightforward narrative, very interesting 
as a collection of relevant facts, but rather lifeless as a biography, because Berkeley 
without philosophy is Hamlet without the Prince. 

Professor Luce’s refusal to follow the reviewer and Mr. Hone and Professor Wild 
in their attempts to blend a story of Berkeley’s life with a study of his thought can not 
be justified by stating that it is doubtful whether the two things ‘ mix well ’ and that 
anyway ‘it is an arguable point.’ A student of philosophy should not avoid argument 
or the scrutiny of doubt, because the question at issue here is indeed a basic question 
as to the interpretation of Berkeley’s philosophy, or indeed of any other philosopher's. 

A blend of the story of a life with a study of the subject’s thought implies acknow- 
ledging that a particular system of philosophy does not spring fully grown from a 
thinker’s brain. Every thinker reads some books, meditates on certain problems, and 
his reading and meditation is more or less conditioned by, or at least connected with, 
the circumstances of his material and spiritual life and the development of his mentality. 
Nor did any philosopher ever keep steadfastly to the first form his system assumed in 
his mind. From the first of his books to the last one, nay from chapter to chapter of 
the same book, his system takes shape, is gradually completed, developed, and applied. 
And this ripening process is connected with the several moments and happenings of 
the philosopher’s life. It seems therefore somewhat rash to cut a philosopher's life 
completely off from the development of his thought, though there is no need to go to 
the other extreme and adopt a merely psychological explanation of the philosopher's 
ideas or an attribution of his theories to their accidental external causes instead of to the 
internal necessity of philosophical research. 

Professor Luce’s separation of Berkeley’s philosophy from his life implies that one 
is not bound to consider the life of a philosopher when expounding and analyzing his 
philosophy, and therefore that a system of philosophy is something perfectly definite 
which can be attributed to a certain thinker without taking into account his possible 
vacillations or ripenings of view. On this view a given philosopher’s system is recon- 
structed logically, and it is assumed that one statement of the philosopher’s position 
in one book is to be taken as the standard expression of his views so that divergent 
expressions elsewhere have to be considered aberrant and worthless from the standpoint 
of the supposed main trend of the philosopher’s system. In this case logic rules and up 
to a certain point takes the place of a ‘ history of philosophy.’ What results, however, 
is only the abstract scheme of a possible system of philosophy, and to regard it as ‘ the 
philosophy of Plato’ or ‘ of Berkeley’ means only giving it a technical designation 
which ought not to be taken to mean that this, and not another, is the philosophy of 
Plato or Berkeley. 

Professor Luce’s contention that there is a standard “ Berkleianism "’ is based on 
the same ideas which gave rise to the old view that there was something called ‘‘ Platon- 
ism,”’ a compact and monolithic philosophy distilled from Dialogues all presumed to 
teach the same thing. He has maintained indeed in many of his writings that Berkeley’s 
philoso hy has never changed, that the debated question of Berkeley’s ‘ first’ and 

peseant * philosophy is nonsense, and that from the Commonplace Book to Siris Berkeley 
held steadfastly to the very samme Fees ~ Any inconsistency had to be explained 
away instead of being taken at its face value as a proof of a changed point of view. So 


assured is Professor Luce in his opinion that even in this ‘ separate Life’ (which as a 
logical consequence of his point of view should studiously refrain from any philosophical 
discussion) he can not refrain from polemics on one of the most evident inconsistencies 
of Berkeley, the one appearing in his famous letters to Johnson. As Professor Luce 
makes it the pivot and touchstone of his work the question needs to be further discussed, 
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“ The correspondence (Professor Luce says) further supplies a much needed corrective 
to unfair statements about the ‘development of Berkeley’s philosophy ’ which have 
been prevalent in our day. . . When development in the latter sense is attributed to 
Berkeley, it is an euphemistic but unfair way of making out that he changed his views 
in later life about his early philosophy. The crux is, of course, his denial of material 
substance, and here to assert that he * developed ’ is a very serious charge, intellectually 
and morally, because it is tantamount to saying that he came round to see that he had 
been wrong on a vital particular with far-reaching implications, but never had the pluck 
or the honesty to admit his mistake openly.” 

Professor Luce’s argument goes beyond what is permissible in philosophical criti- 
cism. He imputes indeed to anybody who tries to trace Berkeley’s ‘ development’ a 
disparaging judgment on Berkeley’s moral character so that one ought to maintain 
that Berkeley’s philosophy never did change if one wishes to escape an indictment for 
libel. 

No critic ever maintained that in the Johnson correspondence or elsewhere Berkeley 

came to admit openly the existence of material substance. The point is that there he 
asserted many ideas completely inconsistent with the assumption of immaterialism 
and with the anes of it given by himself previously. Against Johnson’s objection 
(‘ There is certainly something passive in our souls’) he answered: ‘I have never 
doubted mind is active as well as passive.’ Given indeed Berkeley’s theory of Divine 
perception, one must aver (as Johnson expressed it later on, in his Elements of Philosophy, 
ed. 1752) that God is ‘ exhibiting (ideas) to us, impressing our minds with them or 
producing them in us.’ This unavoidable conclusion had been never expressly avowed 
by Berkeley before the Johnson letter. And indeed the main point of his immaterialistic 
demonstration is, that ideas, passive things by definition, cannot influence the mind 
which is in its essence an active thing. One could collect any number of deliberate dicta 
by Berkeley in this sense, beginning with the Commonplace Book and culminating in 
the definition of the Principles: ‘A Spirit is one simple, undivided, active being.’ 
Only by postulating the absolute activity of the mind can the problem of ‘ notions,’ 
i.e. our knowledge of other minds arise in the form discussed by Berkeley. The contrast 
of percipere and percipi is vital to Berkeley’s argument. 

Moreover it is just the identification of activity and mind in all its functions which 
eonnects Berkeley’s with other philosophies of his day. Their common ancestor was 
Descartes. From him there descended to Locke the basic idea of an intuitively known 
‘power’ (Hssay, II. 7, 8, 21) and the denial that matter, non-cogitative being, can 
ever produce thought-elements or ideas (Essay, IV. 10). Berkeley took up the idea of 
power (Cmpl. Book, 41, 52, 80, 84, etc.) and referring to Locke’s puzzling distinction 
of active and passive ‘ power’ in the soul decided that the will is the sole active power 
(Cmpl. Book, 155), but averred in the end that neither active nor passive ‘ power’ can 
exist in such a passive being as matter is (Cmpl. Book, 228). 

In this way it was possible for Berkeley to base his immaterialism on the absolute 
activity of the mind over the passivity of ideas, and to assert later on that he had never 
doubted the soul was passive as well as active. He meant by this that it was endowed 
by both active and passive ‘ power,’ but he did not remember that his argument against 
matter implied the attribution of only active power to the mind. 

Berkeley’s inconsistency is understandable when seen against this historical back- 
ground—but that does not mean that there is no inconsistency. It depends indeed on 
the double meaning of the word ‘ activity,’ which is now identified with ‘ power,’ and 
again with ‘ active power.’ 

Professor Luce is perfectly entitled to deny that Berkeley ever admitted the existence 
of matter in his Johnson correspondence, and even, by emphasizing that Berkeley had 
never expressly denied some passivity of the soul, to affirm that Berkeley does not fly 
in the face of his previous assertions. But if such a line of argument is accepted one is 
bound to recognise that at the basis of Berkeley’s immaterialism there is an inconsistency 
which, even if only a terminological mistake, was not perceived by Berkeley himself. 
To suppose that Berkeley was fully aware of all the implications in his declaration to 
Johnson is to suppose that his analytical powers were very low indeed. 

According to Professor Luce, Berkeley’s main discovery was immaterialism. If 
this be true it is no proof of any exceptional philosophical capacity in Berkeley, because 
immaterialism is so obvious a consequence of the starting point of modern philosophy 
(Descartes’ dualism) that a number of other thinkers immediately before and contempor- 
aneously with Berkeley, were brought, though independently, to assert immaterialism 
in one form or another. Be it enough to quote Faldella, young Edwards, and Collier. 
Malebranche escaped this conclusion because he felt it to be one of those apparent truisms 
which are in fact nonsensical solutions based upon an insufficient analysis. Even 
Johnson did not follow Berkeley up to the hilt, because Berkleianism remains limited 
in his Elementa Philosophica to a very special philosophical discipline. 

Mario M, Rossi, 
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The Works of GEORGE BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne. Vol. I, Philosophical Com- 
mentaries. Essay towards a new Theory of Vision. Theory of Vision vindicated. 
Edited by A. A. Luce. Vol. II, The Principles of Human Knowledge. First 
draft of the Introduction to the Principles. Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous. Philosophical correspondence with Johnson. Edited by T. E. Jessop. 
Vol. III, Alciphron or The Minute Philosopher. Edited by T. E. Jessop. (Edin- 
burgh: T. Nelson & Sons. 1948-50. Pp. viii + 279; viii + 294; 337. Price 
30s per volume). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


‘** There are here two clergymen who have perused your book. . . . They think you 
a fair arguer, and a clear writer, but they say your first principles you lay down are 
false.”’ So wrote a friend about Clarke and Whiston soon after the Principles was 
published. Theirs, one may suppose, is the common opinion of Berkeley among present 
day philosophers. And no doubt his power of argument and his clarity of writing will 
make him for a long time an ideal author for the student of philosophy. 

All the important philosophy and by far his best writing are to be found in the first 
three volumes of this new edition of Berkeley’s works. Since the contents can easily 
be read in other editions it is reasonable to ask whether this one was needed. The answer 
is, Yes. For although the recent additions to his known writings are letters, sermons 
and political tracts, and they will be dispersed among several volumes, he is a great 
enough figure to have earned a uniform, library set of his collected works. And Dr. Luce 
justly claims that the Philosophical Commentaries or Commonplace Book is ‘‘ virtually 
a new document ”’ since he edited it in the ‘‘ editio diplomatica ’’ (which is too big for 
a lot of people’s book cases). The matter may be looked at, too, from a more specialist 
point of view. It is fashionable to make long studies of developments and changes of 
mind in this or that philosopher—or long denials that there were any changes. As for 
Berkeley, we have the advantage that he revised his major works with meticulous care 
more than once. The result is one which has been less familiar in later philosophers 
and is sometimes treated as unworthy of belief in Berkeley’s case—his words mean 
what they say when he writes them. Now most of the changes of text were mentioned 
by Campbell Fraser in the footnotes of his editions. But he cannot be relied on; and 
at times, notably in the Theory of Vision Vindicated, his text is seriously at fault. 

There is a further objection to Fraser. He does not separate the critical apparatus 
from his own comments ; and many readers of Berkeley have probably been under the 
insidious influence of these comments. For instance it has often been held that there 
are signs of a decrease in Berkeley’s nominalism. As well as omitting from the final 
edition of Alciphron the three sections (VII, 5-7) that attacked abstract general ideas, 
he added two references to relations that are said by Fraser to represent a modification 
of extreme nominalism. The first, which was in connection with his theory that arith- 
metic is concerned with signs, ran 

“ The signs, indeed, do in their Use imply Relations or Proportions of Things: but these 
Relations are not abstract general Ideas, being founded in particular Things, and not making of 


oo ‘accom Ideas to the Mind, exclusive of the Particular Ideas and the Signs ’’ (VII, 12 in 
the 3rd ed.). 


Now this makes relations more than mere creatures of the understanding or acts of 
will, and if we assume that all relations are universals we are presented with universals 
that are not just nominal. The mistake, however, lies in assuming that all relations 
are universals. What Berkeley means is that if we state, say, that the hypotenuse of 
a right-angled triangle is greater than the adjacent side, the ideas we need to be capable 
of are those of a particular hypotenuse only and a particular side; and the relation 
between them must also be particular, for it implies a difference between their lengths, 
and this difference varies from triangle to triangle. Whether these particular relations 
are “‘ notions ” (as they were in the 1734 edition of the Principles) or reducible to addi- 
tional ** particular ideas ’’ is not certain from his words: but the question is irrelevant 
ed his nominalism, because “‘ notions ” are in any case of particulars (e.g. my self, not 
the self). 

All this is clear, I feel sure, once we draw the curtain of commentators’ words, as 
we can do for the first time without difficulty in Mr. Jessop’s edition. 

Not that the present editors dispense altogether with comment. Each piece is 
preceded by an introduction which gives, very properly, a bibliographical notice, ex- 
plains the background where this seems necessary, and provides an analysis of the 
content. The last provision appears to be doubtfully to the purpose in an edition of 
this kind. Moreover the longer pieces have introductory accounts of their philosophy, 
which although they rightly omit criticism are bound to involve some interpretation, 
since they select topics which the editors think important. None of the introductions 
is long, and those of the Principles and New Theory of Vision are excellent ; the inclusion 
of an abbreviated version of Dr. Luce’s already published notes on the Philosophical 
Commentaries is justified by their usefulness and quality. But elsewhere there are 
matters for serious complaint, especially as the comments seem intended to be suitable 
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for the intelligent undergraduate. It is impossible to appreciate Berkeley’s philosophy 
without emphasising his denial of the traditional theory of meaning—the theory, in 
Locke's version of it, that all ‘‘ words are the sensible signs of his ideas who uses them,” 
to which Berkeley replied that ‘‘ words terminate as often in the will as in the under. 
standing.”” The new theory is expounded in the Seventh Dialogue, where it is, of course, 
essential to his defence of orthodox Christianity. Yet in an editorial section entitled 
“* Philosophy in Alciphron ”’ Mr. Jessop breathes not a word of it. 

It is a common and correct reproach to Berkeley that he ignored the difficulty of 
God’s ideas not being the same as ours. Yet when in Three Dialogues he proves the 
existence of God, no longer from His being the cause of our ideas but their permanent 
percipient, his editor singles this out as an improvement (II, p. 152)! And the reader 
who compares the correspondence with Johnson and the editorial comments on it is likely 
to suspect that Johnson understood the difficulty about ‘* archetypes ”’ somewhat better 
than Mr. Jessop does. 

There are useful explanatory footnotes and references : but here too some corrections 
are needed. E.g. II, p. 48: Locke did believe it ‘‘ possible we might be affected with 
all the ideas we have now, though no bodies existed without’; II, p. 74: Berkeley’s 
notion that Locke supposed there could be a sense to perceive substance with is due to 
his misunderstanding the purpose of Essay II, xxiii, 12 (cf. I, iv, 8); II, p. 244: the 
omission of ‘ not ’ is not inadvertence, surely, but sarcasm; III, p. 292: ideas are not 
distinguished from notions by being “‘ picturable.”’ 

What checking I have done of the text and variants against the printed editions 
has suggested a standard of accuracy very near perfection. (The editors note misprints. 
But it is to be hoped that an oversight in III, p. 307, line 20, will be remedied at the 
first chance of it: confuted is correctly copied from the original edition, but what 
Berkeley at least meant to write iscomputed. This is in the second of his crucial additions 
about relations in Alciphron; and the sentence happens also to be one with which 
Fraser had an off day). I should like to emphasise the accuracy, for it must of course 
outweigh all the criticisms made here. Nevertheless it does seem a pity that in a uniform 
edition the treatment of spelling and punctuation should vary so greatly. If (to pick 
at random) meer, phaenomenon, intirely are good enough in the New Theory of Vision 
why are they not good enough in Alciphron ? And when the Elizabethan colons and 
dashes are replaced by genteel semicolons, does one not feel that the masculinity of 
Berkeley’s conversation is being just that little veiled with gauze ? 


A. C. Luoyp. 


Wilhelm von Ockham. Untersuchungen zur Ontologie der Ordnungen. By GoTTFRIED 
Martin. (Berlin: de Gruyter. 1949. Pp. xiv + 260. Price D.M. 10.50). 


This reprint, with a new introduction, of Dr. Martin’s book, first published in 1938, 
may take its place amongst the important studies, devoted to William of Ockham, 
which have been multiplied recently on the occasion of the six-hundredth anniversary 
of the death of the famous nominalist. 

Its aim is very restricted: there is no question of a comprehensive summary of the 
occamist metaphysic ; there is only a treatment of the theory of unity, number, exten- 
sion and relation. The method, semi-historical, semi-philosophical, admirably justifies 
the sub-title ‘“‘ Enquiries”: the author enquires, in effect, into the philosophical 
significance of Ockham’s outlook by comparing it with those of Aristotle, Plotinus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Gabriel Biel, Suarez and Leibniz; he thus discovers 
under the diversity of formulae and climates of philosophical opinion, a common problem 
and allied solutions. Ockham appears in a new perspective ; he is no longer on the 
frontier between two worlds—gravedigger of medieval realism, founder of modern 
nominalism ; on the contrary he is placed in a continuous series marked by an evolution 
which is almost rectilinear. 

What allows Dr. Martin to discover an evolution of this kind—what, in other words, 
is the key to his book—is the distinction between accidental being and transcendental 
being. The accidental, the author explains, determines a substantial individual in virtue 
of a new reality, distinct from it, and even separable from it at least in the realm of 
possibility : the accidental is conceivable after the fashion of substance (‘‘ ein Sein 
méglicher Selbstandigkeit,”’ p. 191). The transcendental, on the contrary, qualifies a 
substance in virtue of the very being of substance, and not in virtue of something which 
is superadded, or distinct and separable from substance. Now, according to our author, 
Ockham has regarded unity, number, extension, and reality as realities of a trans- 
cendental order; he has refused to see in them things or determinations whose real 
foundations could be distinct or separable from the substances which they affect. It is 
therefore wrong, Dr. Martin concludes, to describe Ockham as a “ nominalist”’: far 
from being mere names, or concepts pure and simple, unity, number, extension, and 
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relation have, in his eyes, a real analogue : things themselves are truly one, multiplied, 
extended, relative to one another, but they have this character in themselves, in virtue 
of their own being, and not in virtue of something distinct from themselves and capable 
of existing apart. 

A French or English-speaking reader will be astonished by such a conclusion. After 
the works of Gilson, Vignaux, and Boehner, to mention only the best known, everybody 
knows that the nominalism of the great medieval philosophers—that of Abélard like 
that of Ockham—is not a logical conceptualism or a psychological subjectivism ; on 
the contrary it is what today would be called a realism, because the concepts, instead 
of signifying only themselves, refer in fact to a real extra animam : this realism remains 
nominalistic, because certain terms have no distinct analogue in the real: one may say, 
with Dr. Martin, that they refer not to an accidental, but to a transcendental being. 

If Dr. Martin’s thesis does not, in our eyes, possess all the originality which it claims, 
nevertheless it has been established with the help of a new method and thus provides 
a theme for philosophical meditations of an extremely fruitful kind. 


GEorGES VAN RIET. 


KANT: Essai pour introduire en philosophie le concept de grandeur négative. Traduction, 
introduction et notes par RoGER Kemper (Paris, J. Vrin, 1949. Pp. 127). 


Tho work here translated into French was originally published by Kant in 1763, 
and thus belongs to the period of The Only Possible Ground of Proof of God’s Existence, 
in which Kant first formulated his objections to the Ontological Argument, and the 
prize essay On the Distinciness of the Principles of Natural Theology and Morals, in which 
he broke definitively with the view of Wolff that, as regards method, metaphysics must 
model itself on mathematics. The interest of all three treatises to-day is largely, if not 
exclusively, historical: they show Kant, under the influence of Newton, Hume and 
Crusius, repudiating the pure rationalism of the Leibnizians and moving towards, though 
by no means reaching, his own mature position. The curiously titled essay here in 
question marks an important step on this progress, since here Kant first drew the 
significant distinction between logical and real opposition, the one of incompatible 
predicates, the other of forces opposed to one another in the real world, and since in 
the concluding ‘‘ General Remark ”’’ he made some sage observations on the causal 
relation, which he distinguished sharply from the logical relation of ground and con- 
sequent. All the same, it seems extravagant to characterise the work, as M. Kempf 
does, as ‘‘ assurément le plus remarquable des ouvrages de la période précritique ”’ ; 
though it is only fair to add that this estimate depends on attaching significance to 
Kant’s speculations about the pervasiveness of opposing forces throughout the natural 
and mental worlds, speculations which strike the present reviewer as little more than 
curious. 

Despite this overestimate of the importance of the original essay, it must be said 
that M. Kempf has made a good job of his edition. His translation is both readable 
and (so far as I have checked it) accurate, and his introduction is well-constructed and 
based on a wide knowledge of Kant’s later writings. Nor should one quarrel, in principle 
at any rate, with his attempt to connect the doctrines of the essay with more recent 
philosophical and psychological theories ; though it is a little hard to believe the sug- 
gestion (p. 36) that Kant anticipated the Freudian doctrine of deliberate forgetting. 
The few historical notes added to the translation are all, or nearly all, they should be. 

Scotsmen may well take umbrage at the description of Hume as a “ philosophe 
anglais ’’ on p. 59, and they will not be wholly consoled by his being given his proper 
nationality (in a quotation from another writer) a few pages later. And a mere English- 
man may wonder why it was necessary in one of the notes to refer to the German version 
of a technical work of Joseph Priestley’s, seeing that the English original was not pub- 
lished until four years after the appearance of Kant’s treatise. 


W. H. Watss. 


Fichte ¢ la filosofia. By Anruro Massoxo. (Florence: Sansoni. 1948. Pp. 161. 
Price L.700). 


The theme of this book, despite its title, is the development of Fichte’s thought 
involved in the various elaborations of his Wissenschaftslehre, particularly in the differ- 
ence of the exposition of 1798 from that of 1794, without even consideration, save for 
an occasional mention, of the later popular works. 

This development, it is shown, consists in connecting more closely consciousness 
of objects and self-consciousness, which for Kant was an immutable and empty con- 
comitant of consciousness of objects. Whereas in the 1794 exposition Fichte proceeds 
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from the Absolute to the facts of consciousness dependent on it, in that of 1798 he pro- 
ceeds from the human standpoint, working back from conditionate to condition, and 
attributes to the concept of time a decisive position. Time is the middle term unifyi 
the intelligible and the sensible, for the intelligible is not eternal and only applied to the 
temporal sensible but is brought into being by the self-temporalizing activity of self- 
consciousness as it diversifies itself. All consciousness is thus consciousness of our own 
activity. Yet this result, the book concludes, is put forward by Fichte as purely a 
philosophic point of view, quite opposed to ordinary consciousness, and it is not until 
Hegel in the Phenomenology that the self-consciousness presupposed in ordinary thinking 
is recognized as history. 

Instead of stating Fichte’s conclusions and criticizing them from the outside, the 
author endeavours to provide a *‘ repetition’ of Fichte’s thought in its development. 
Such a repetition, however, is a rethinking in abbreviated form, which to be adequate 
entails concentrating on what is important. Through his seeking to reproduce too 
much, the repetition does not altogether escape the danger of lapsing into the cryptic 
an| disjointed doxography that he would avoid. 


A. MacC, ARMSTRONG. 


The English Utilitarians. By JoHN PLAMENATZ. With a reprint of Mill’s Utilitarianism, 
(Oxford: Blackwell. 1949. Pp. 228. Price 10s 6d). 


A short philosophical book on the utilitarians, unencumbered by historical detail, 
seems to me to fill a need. Mr. Plamenatz has, on the whole, done the job admirably. 
He begins with a definition of utilitarianism and a brief survey of the influence of Hobbes 
and Locke upon its formation. There are chapters on Hume, Bentham, James Mill, 
and J. 8. Mill. Sandwiched between these are groups of shorter sections on (a) Hel- 
vetius, Beccaria, Paley, and Burke, (6) Paine and Godwin, and (c) the economics of 
Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo. Mr. Plamenatz ends with an assessment of the 
historical importance and the defects of the movement. He seems more at home in 
political philosophy than in moral; his criticisms, and rebuttals of some stock criti- 
cisms, of the moral theories of the utilitarians are almost always sensible and acute, 
but his obiter dicta on political theory are more positive. The small acreage of the volume 
is well stocked without choking the emergence of salient features, and the style is through- 
out clear and lively. 

There is a risk of ambiguity in talking of the utilitarians. Leslie Stephen and Halévy 
wrote of the Philosophic Radicals, a group of reformers who supposed that their practical 
aims rested on a particular theory of ethics. Albee on the other hand wrote a history 
of the ethical theory, extending from Cumberland to Sidgwick. I think Mr. Plamenatz 
is more interested in the first. But he suggests the second when he says that ‘ utilitarian-_ 
ism is above all a theory of morals ’ and carries his survey back to Hume as ‘ the greatest 
of the utilitarians’. The utilitarian theory of morals, however, extends farther back 
than that, and at the other end of the scale it is inexcusable to omit Sidgwick. Mr. 
Plamenatz may mean to introduce yet a third way of speaking, in which utilitarianism 
is a moral and political theory. His definition includes the doctrine that political obliga- 
tion does not depend on the origins or methods of government. But this negative tenet 
seems to me insufficient for inclusion in a definition of utilitarianism. The political 
theory of utilitarianism is simply an application of the moral, political obligation depend- 
ing on felicific consequences. 

The treatment of Hume’s moral theory is not altogether satisfactory. His utilitar- 
ianism lies in his increasing emphasis on ulterior social consequences, the ‘ useful’ as 
opposed to the (immediately) ‘agreeable’, and not in the primacy of pleasure and pain 
as stated on p. 28. And it is more stressed in the Enquiry, which by no means ‘ only 
repeats ’ (p. 23) the doctrine of the Treatise. He was neither ‘ the founder of utilitarian- 
ism’ nor ‘ the inventor of the subjectivist system of ethics ’ (p. 22), but derived both, 
and much else in his moral theory, from Hutcheson (who, of course, likewise drew on 
predecessors), so that the influence of Hobbes on Hume’s ethics was not ‘ incomparably 
greater than that of any other thinker ’ (p. 37). ‘ The greatest happiness of the greatest 
numbers ’ does not date from the fifth edition of Hutcheson’s Inquiry (p. 22), but appears 
in all editions. 

D. DaicHes RAPHAEL. 


F. H. Bradley. By W. F. Lorruouss, M.A., D.p. (London: Epworth Press. 1949. 
Pp. viii + 278. Price 10s 6d). 


To philosophers this book has little to offer. Dr. Lofthouse discusses nearly all 
Bradley’s writings, but makes no clear statement of Bradley’s problems and solutions. 
He treats, for example, the Principles of Logic as not much more than a prelude to 
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Appearance and Reality, ignoring Bradley’s determined effort to distinguish and define 
the bounds of logic, psychology, and metaphysics. There is small sign of that ‘ concen- 
tration and austerity of thought’ which he admires in his author. The references to 
thinkers previous and subsequent to Bradley seldom illuminate. Often they seem the 
product of casual reminiscence rather than of any principle of relevance. The occasional 
suggestion, too, that since Bradley’s day natural science has made great strides towards 
clearing up the system of the universe, rings oddly. The mistrust of theory among 
modern physicists (as opposed to philosophising scientists), and their corresponding 
emphasis upon experimental results, tell a different tale. 

But, ‘ Most of those who read this book,’ says Dr. Lofthouse, ‘ will probably care 
more about their hold on their faith than about any philosophic system.’ His purpose, 
in fact, is edification rather than criticism. Even in this réle, however, Dr. Lofthouse 
invites the verdict : Impar congressus Achilli. His dominant interest is the relation 
between Bradley’s Absolute and the God of Christianity. His eventual conclusion— 
‘To yield ourselves to Bradley’s guidance in metaphysics is to find ourselves on a path 
where Christian theology alone can lead us to an assured resting-place ’—looms obvious 
a long away ahead, but it does not emerge as the obvious inference from an argument 
which is riddled with misconceptions where it is not too foggy to follow. Early in the 
book (p. 40) he confuses the issue by remarking that to Bradley metaphysics ‘ was 
indeed a religion.’ But Bradley said, ‘ God for me has no meaning outside of the religious 
consciousness, and that essentially is practical’ (Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 428). 

Because he fails to appreciate Bradley’s repeated statements that religion is practical 
and not metaphysical, Dr. Lofthouse never gets clear what Bradley does mean by God. 
On the other side, his criticism of Bradley’s Absolute is based on the naive assumption 
that what is changeless and timeless must be static—as if anything but what changes in 
time could stand still. ‘ Anything of the nature of activity,’ says Dr. Lofthouse astonish- 
ingly, ‘ is alien to the Absolute.’ Bradley’s remark in Appearance and Reality (p. 152) 
seems a good enough reply : ‘The Absolute does not want, I presume, to make eyes 
at itself in a mirror, or, like a squirrel in a cage, to revolve its perfections.’ 


G. R. G. Mure. 


Introduction a4 Kierkegaard. By Reais Joutivet. (Abbaye 8. Wandrille: Editions de 
Fontenelle. 1946. Pp. xvii + 251. Price Frs. 350). Les Doctrines Existential- 
istes de Kierkegaard a J.-P. Sartre. By Reais Jouivet. (Abbaye 8. Wandrille : 
Editions de Fontenelle. 1948. Pp. 372. Price Frs. 500). 


Professor Jolivet’s gift of lucid exposition is put to good service in his admirable 
introduction to Kierkegaard. Without undue systematisation, it follows out the dialectic 
of Kierkegaard’s life and thought, illuminating the paradox of a faith that is both cer- 
tainty and doubt, and estimates briefly the significance of his Christian message. 

More important philosophically, the work on existentialist doctrines offers studies 
of Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers and Marcel, together with chapters on Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche, considered as sources, and an appendix on phenomenology. 

The problem of definition is tackled courageously, if not wholly successfully. The 
existentialist principle, existence precedes essence, requires further definition, for what 
is affirmed is not the traditional logical priority of existence, but that the essence is 
wholly the product of unconditioned choice. On this basis, the author would define 
as existentialist those doctrines which have as object the description of concrete existence 
considered as “‘ l’acte d’une liberté qui se constitue en s’affirmant et n’a d’autre genése ou 
d’autre fondement que cette affirmation de soi.”” He maintains this definition, however, 
only at the expense of setting Marcel’s existentialism apart. But is it applicable to 
Kierkegaard, not to mention Berdyaev or Chestov ? F 

Of the various essays, those on Heidegger and Sartre are the most penetrating. 
Particularly to the point are the comments on Heidegger’s transcendence. The Dasein 
(or ‘‘ total concrete possibility of my existence ’’) is said to ‘ constitute ’’ itself as 
authentic existence by the “ pro-jection ” of itself. But what objective value has a 
transcendence whose principle is simply the Dasein, become aware of itself as “‘ freedom- 
to-found and freedom-for-death”’? The author stresses likewise the arbitrary 
character of Sartre’s doctrine. The definition of “‘ being-in-itself ’’ as a self-contained 
entity, of consciousness as the “ néant’’ emerging within being, the conceptions of 
freedom and value in terms of negation, form, it is argued, a deductive sequence depend- 
ent on a mere postulate, viz. the reduction of being to “ the series of its manifestations.” 

Equally lucid chapters on Jaspers and Marcel introduce the final discussion. While 
admitting the gain to metaphysics by the recognition of the rights of subjective experi- 
ence, M. Jolivet concludes that existentialism cannot, as Heidegger and Sartre (although 
not Jaspers) claim, found an ontology on the basis of its phenomenological and purely 
descriptive method, It is, he declares, a “‘ new positivism,”’ This, one may suggest, 
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is the natural consequence of the application to existence of the doctrine of intentionality 
as it stands. Being is left “‘ simply there,’’ open solely to description. 

Herein lies, in M. Jolivet’s view, the significance of Marcel’s existentialism. His 
method, indeed, is not wholly phenomenological; neither descriptive merely nor 
intuitive, it is an existential reflexion which permits, by way of ‘‘ concrete approaches,” 
a progressive revelation of transcendent being and of a final Absolute Being, the ground 
of all transcendent realities. M. Jolivet considers this a valid existential approach to 
the ontological ‘‘ mystery,’ while recommending it be supplemented by a conceptual 
“science ”’ of being, presumably of the Thomistic variety. 


Tan W. ALEXANDER. 


Definition. By Ricnwarp Rosinson. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1950. Pp. viii + 207. 
Price 15s). 


Mr. Robinson examines various different types of intellectual activity which have 
from time to time been labelled ‘ definition,”’ and various theories about these activities, 
He proposes a system of classification and nomenclature which embraces all the dis- 
tinctions that he draws. And he gives advice on how to use these various kinds of 
definition with most profit. He has made a lucid and interesting contribution to a sub- 
ject on which there has been little written that is so thorough and comprehensive ; and 
the book, which includes a useful bibliography and index, is generally fair and well- 
balanced in its judgements. 

Mr. Robinson rightly insists on distinguishing between the classification of definitions 
in terms of their purpose and their classification by method. His basic distinction of 
purpose is between what he calls “‘ real ” and “ nominal” definitions. The former are 
*“ concerned with things in general,’’ the latter ‘“‘ only with a peculiar sort of thing, 
namely, symbols ”’ (p. 16). Next, he subdivides nominal definition into ‘‘ word-word ” 
and “ word-thing ”’ definition. The former correlates one word or phrase to another 
word or phrase, the latter correlates a word or phrase to a thing, situation or event. 
Finally, he subdivides word-thing Jefinition into “ lexical”? and “ stipulative.’’ The 
former issues in historical statements reporting the customary meaning of a word, the 
latter establishes, announces or choses ‘‘ one’s own meaning *’ (p. 19). I think, however, 
that this classification requires improvement in two respects and that these two altera- 
tions would remedy most of the few faults which I find in Mr. Robinson’s book. 

In the first place I suggest that his basic distinction of purpose should be three-fold, 
not two-fold, embracing what I shall call ‘‘ conceptual ”’ definitions as well as nominal 
and real ones. Nominal definitions are, on this view, always relative to some one natural 
language, like English, or to some one artificial language or code, like Esperanto or 
Bentley’s No. I, respectively. The definiendum cannot be translated into another such 
language or code, because a definition of this type concerns the English word “ cat,” 
say, and not the French word “ chat.”” But the definiendum of a conceptual definition 
can in principle be translated from one natural or artificial language or code to another. 
For instance, ‘“‘ The world is everything that is the case” is C. K. Ogden’s translation 
from German into English of Wittgenstein’s initial conceptual definition in his Tractatus. 
Thus concepts and words are not the same. But we need not regard either as a meta- 
physical entity. One way of classifying our tokens of communication is as instances 
of a word or sentence ; and this is the method of grouping them with which lexico- 
graphers, grammarians and other users or mentioners of nominal definitions are mostly 
concerned. Another way is to classify them as expressions of a concept or proposition 
and it is with the results of this type of classification that philosophers, formal logicians 
and other users and mentioners of conceptual definitions are often mainly concerned. 
Moreover, besides differing from nominal definitions, conceptual definitions also differ 
from real definitions, in that they are not concerned with things directly, but with our 
concepts of things. Unfortunately, however, in the case of concepts we lack a standard 
written method of making it clear whether we are using or mentioning them. In the 
case of words we use quotation-marks when mentioning. But if we use quotation-marks 
for concepts also we may suggest that we are mentioning the English word ‘“ world,” 
say, and not the concept ; whereas if we omit quotation-marks we may suggest that we 
are describing the world and not defining our concept of it. 

Mr. Robinson may well be aware of these differences, since he employs the term 
“ concept ” in an orthodox sense (defined by him on pp. 187-8). But the failure to make 
his basic distinction correspond with them involves him in confusingly talking sometimes 
as if the objects of analysis are things (e.g. pp. 96 and 177) and sometimes as if its objects 
are concepts (e.g. pp. 98 and 175). In the same contexts he uses the term “ analysis ” 
both of the definition of “ octagon’ as meaning an eight-sided polygon and of the 
chemical law about the composition of water (pp. 96, 97); of what G. E. Moore held 
to be impossible in the case of ‘‘ goodness ” and of what a first-aid book declares to 
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have been not yet discovered about shock (pp. 174, 172). Moreover, he confuses con- 
ceptual definition with nominal definition as badly as with real definition. Thus he 
treats ‘‘ Swiss citizens are the system of all the persons indicated by the complicated 
rules of citizenship and naturalisation maintained by the Swiss Government ” (p. 129) 
and “ ‘ Niasse ’ signifies wetness "’ (p. 134) as if they were comparable species of word- 
thing definition. 

The second improvement in Mr. Robinson’s system of classification which I should 
like to suggest is that his final subdivision (which should be applied in turn to six types 
of definition, viz. word-word, word-concept, word-thing, concept-word, concept-concept, 
concept-thing) should embrace what I shall call ‘‘ reeommendatory ” definitions as 
well as lexical and stipulative ones. It is one thing to prescribe how one’s own utterances 
or writings are to be understood as in ‘‘ The symbol ‘ & ’ is to mean the same as ‘ implies’ ” 
(p. 194), or to make a conceptual stipulation about what is to be meant both by “ one 
degree of temperature Centigrade ” and also by any of its translations for the benefit 
of foreign scientists (p. 69). It is quite another thing to advise people about how to 
use the English word “ poetry ” (p. 87); to recommend them, whatever the la 
they speak, to improve their concept of definition by excluding from it the search for 
essences or for descriptions (p. 191); or to persuade them to alter the descriptive 
reference of, say, “‘ justice ’’ without altering its evaluative force (p. 166). The con- 
clusions of philosophical analysis, for instance, often take the form of recommendatory 
conceptual definitions (as well as of lexical ones). This advice may be adopted by 
others in the form of stipulative definitions, if they think it will aid them in the develop- 
ment or communication of a theory. But we cannot stipulate how others are to use a 
word or concept. We can only make recommendations to them. 

A comparatively minor fault in Mr. Robinson’s book is a tendency to underestimate 
the importance of word-word or concept-concept definitions (e.g. p. 19). This leads to 
the somewhat misleading inclusion of sentences like “‘ ‘ And ’ is to be used to express two 
sentences of the forms Q(a) and Q(b) in one shorter sentence thus: Q(a@ and 6)” as 
examples of a method of word-thing definition (p. 130). Perhaps this also explains why 
at one stage (p. 102) he treats the normal mathematical definition of ‘i’ as the square 
root of minus one as if it were a word-thing definition, although he later (p. 193) contra- 
dicts himself by citing this as an example of an abbreviative word-word definition. 

On page 135 line 21 ‘“ object” should apparently be ‘ expression,” and on page 
198 line 23 the second equivalence-sign should be a hyphen. 


JONATHAN COHEN. 


Sprachphilosophisches Lesebuch: Edited by H. JuNKER. (Heidelberg : Carl Winter 
Universitaétsverlag, 1948. Pp. ii + 302. Price DM. 9.50). 

This is quite a useful collection of “‘ readings ’’ from some of the leading, and not-so- 
leading, writers on the philosophy of language. Its main purpose is to provide back- 
ground material for students of linguistics, but it is not exactly a textbook, since Prof. 
Junker’s choice of extracts is eclectic and to some extent determined by his own per- 
sonal preferences. The result is a book in which the reader may browse agreeably 
among a varied assortment of philosophers, psychologists, linguists and literary men, 
but which is not concerned to give him a complete outline of the history of the subject, 
nor to delimit its frontiers with any degree of precision. Locke and Leibniz, who open 
the batting, and Hamann and Herder, who follow them, are recognisably philosophers 
dealing with the problems of language in its generic aspect, whether it be the formation 
and mutual relationship of concepts and words, the logical significance of the parts of 
speech, or the speculative questions surrounding the origin and growth of language 
itself. But among those who come after we find armchair etymologists, such as J. W. 
Meiner and the elder Vater ; literary enthusiasts like Novalis and von Kleist ; and 
professional philologists with a taste for generalisation, such as Schleicher, Steinthal, 
Breal, Schuchardt, Marty, and Friedrich Muller, who, whether their allegiance is to 
Humboldt, or Darwin, or Brentano, are plainly more interested in the methodology 
of linguistics as a potential science, than in the traditional issues referred to above ; 
and this is typical of a disunity of a which prevails throughout the latter half 
of the book. With the juxtaposition of passages from Freud and Wittgenstein it be- 
comes all too evident that eclecticism has its limits and that in their treatment of the 
subject these authors have nothing in common except their use of certain words. His- 
torically, there is, of course, a fairly close connection between philosophy, psychology, 
and linguistics throughout this whole period, and it would have added greatly to the 
value of Prof. Junker’s book if he could have provided an introduction detailing these 
connections, or at least indicating the reasons for his choice of authors. As it is, he 
has confined himself to the barest of bibliographical notes, and in the absence of any 
reputable history of this subject, the reader must make his own way as best he can. 

As said above, the selection is a personal one, and is mainly confined to German 
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writers ; there are some pleasant discoveries, notably O. F. Gruppe, an empiricist 
contemporary of Hegel, who provides an effective if not particularly relevant criticism 
of the latter’s abuse of the accepted meaning of words. There are also some striking 
omissions : Von Humboldt is left out for the not very good reason that a new edition 
of his ‘“‘ Einleitung ’’ is on the way, and (among the precursors of Herder) James Harris, 
Rousseau, and Lord Monboddo deserve, but do not find, a place. With the exception of 
Wittgenstein, there is no philosopher of European reputation later than Lotze, and 
though it is obviously impossible to find room for everybody, there seems no reason 
why writers like Bergson and Croce, who have exerted a considerable influence on lin- 
guistic studies, should not be represented in a work of this kind. Several of those who 
are included could very well be spared for such a purpose, but it would perhaps be in- 
vidious to mention who they are. 


P. L. Heats. 


La Signification Metaphysique du Suicide. By CAMILLE ScHUWER. (Paris: Collection 
Philosophie de l’Esprit, Aubier, 1949. Pp. 162). 


Any discussion on suicide is subordinated in the end to the postulate that life is 
worth the pain of being lived; and yet, as M. Schuwer contends, one might very well 
see this without perceiving the essence of the suicide-situation which resides above all 
in the confrontation of human existence with this postulate. The act of suicide is in 
this respect unique and not at all comparable with any other. There is, for example, 
a superficial likeness to the act of abandoning a project in which one has come not to 
believe ; but the project which is being abandoned in the act of suicide is not a project 
in the context of purposeful living : it is existence itself, so that the sense conferred by 
this unique act is in that context not-sense, being a sense conferred by a negation, 
total and definitive, on all the acts of life. 

How is this act of total negation to be reconciled with the distinctive human activity 
in which all negation is never anything but relative? It is perhaps with the meta- 
physical implications of this ‘ antinomy ’ that M. Schuwer is preoccupied. The situation 
as he presents it is an authentic human situation, as indeed it must be, inasmuch as a man 
does not cease to act as a human being even in the act of taking his own life. Even so, 


M. Schuwer’s discussion is not easy to follow, partly because he insists on the human © 


right to suicide, but also because he rejects (in what is perhaps the most important 
chapter of his book) the Existential foundation which Heidegger and Sartre give to 
negation. 

The situation he is presenting is not, as he puts it, a problematique. One can only 
try to describe the situation faithfully and in so doing to pose certain questions. But 
this whole matter of methodology would seem to raise serious misgivings. If indeed 
the heart of the matter is so inaccessible, why abandon the ‘ anecdotal and biographical’ 
approach which has been used with some success by Existentialists ancient and modern 
from Ecclesiastes to Sartre ? 

‘ One cannot trifle with value as one may do with being.’ This is something which 
M. Schuwer holds with conviction. 


J. S. Dickie. 


Deviation into Sense. By 0.8. Waucnorge. (London: Faber & Faber. 1948. Pp. 163. 
Price 12s 6d). 


Mr. Wauchope is attacking the modern obsession with means divorced from ends, 
and the fallacy that we can know a world of pure objects divorced from subjects 
(or subjects divorced from objects). He traces these, probably correctly, to the 
underlying fallacy that life consists in avoiding death. He also hates the cult of the 
mass-mind in politics, and in general everything the twentieth century suburban philistine 
considers up to date and scientific. He says (p. 10): ‘“* If all we need on earth to know 
is what is going to happen next, then the best results will come from trying hard to 
think detachedly, as if we were corpses. In this way we shall analyse reality into number- 
less bits, the branches and twigs, the subjects and sub-subjects of human scientific 
knowledge and every separate analysis will afford guidance on every separate occasion.” 
And later (p. 62): ‘‘ The way of life is towards complete realization of self. That is 
an unreachable destination; but movement towards it is the making of all joyous 
experience, and love and compassion are actualities along the road. But we are 
and consequently must entertain negative values also. We are bound to spend some 
energy in attaining the kind of good that consists in avoiding evil.’’ For this last purpose 
the kind of analysis mentioned previously is useful. 
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The attack is well directed but sometimes overreaches its aim. In ethics, Mr. Wau- 
chope’s attitude is antinomian, as our ancestors would have put it; because love 
should supersede law, law is worthless. In trying to think nobly of the soul he cuts 
away its roots. If an action can be seen from a higher level as instrumental, as death- 
avoiding, he will not allow it any positive value, as part of life, at any level. At all 
levels down to the lowest the most essential means for avoiding death is food. Mr. 
Wauchope would have us believe that he takes his meals as a laborious and even painful 
necessity forced on him by imminent fear of death, and finds no enjoyment in them at 
all. His aesthetic doctrine, had he worked it out, should have saved him from this. 

Mr. Wauchope’s psychology is crude; his political views intemperate ; his dis- 
cussions of time and space and physical concepts queer, but suggestive; it is only 
when he comes to deal with aesthetics that one feels he is really at home with his subject. 
It is a pity there is not more of it, instead of the allegory that comes at the end of the 
book. This is no worse than philosophical allegories usually are, but superfluous. 
Altogether this is an able, interesting, irritating book; it certainly deviates into sense 
but sometimes deviates out again on the other side. ; 


A. D. 


Genesi e struttura della societa. By GiovaANNI GENTILE. (Florence: Sansoni. 1946. 
Pp. 191. Price L.450). 


This short book is based on lectures given at the University of Rome in 1942-3. 
Gentile wrote it, he says, to soothe his mind in days of anxiety for every Italian, and to 
fulfil a civic duty which seemed to him inescapable as he mused upon the Italy of the 
future for which he had laboured all his life. 

It reads tragically. Published two years after its author’s obscure and violent 
death, it comes like a drowned man’s last testament drifting shoreward from a wreck. 
The faithful toil with which he spins every dogma of Fascism out of man’s original 
self-consciousness, and his somewhat pathetic attempt to show that, despite the inevita- 
bility of war, the end of it allis peace and good will through the self-recognition and self- 
love of man in all men; the occasional parentheses of professional self-defence ; the 
stretches of rather febrile exhortation, and the relatively long discussion of death and 
immortality in the last chapter—all these are clear traits in the sombre self-portrait of 
a thinker who through the twenty years of his service to the Fascist regime always 
resented the shadow of his greater master whom Mussolini dared not touch, yet never 
quite stilled his own philosophic conscience, and now quails perceptibly before the 
approach of national and personal catastrophe. 

Yet the book has some merit. Mussolini was at least more decently served by his 
philosophers than Hitler. Gentile claims novelty only for the fourth chapter, the 
doctrine of which, he says, has not before been stated by himself nor by any other man. 
That is something of an exaggeration. He is there concerned to show the genesis, the 
autoctisi or original self-constitution, of society within the individual subject. It is 
from the fundamental act of self-distinction into subject and object—an act neither 
in space nor time—that society, la societa trascendentale, develops ideally, and the 
spatio-temporal and mechanical world of Nature is that residue of objective not-self 
within the subject which the whole activity of the subject consists in assimilating. 
Gentile states well and clearly this central core of idealism; yet the germs of it are 
the conversation of the Platonic soul with herself and Plato’s doctrine of soul and State 
in the Republic, and in Hegel’s philosophy it is explicit and fundamental. Gentile’s 
merit—though hardly, one would have said, displayed for the first time in this work— 
is to have cut out this idealist doctrine of self-consciousnesss from the vast Teutonic 
structure into which Hegel developed it, and, by painting in tones of violent contrast, 
to have taught even more vividly than Croce the vital first lesson of philosophy that 
empiricism is literally preposterous. 

But this sharp-edged native clarity of Italian idealism—one feels a touch of some- 
thing analogous when Toscanini conducts Wagner—is a degree deceptive. This brilliant 
light tends to turn every difference empirical. Croce maintained four ‘ distincts’: art, 
thought, economic and moral action. But for Gentile the autoconcetto is the sole logical 
category. The activity of the subject is thought; but thought, genuinely concrete 
and active thought—an appendix to this book entitled L’immanenza dell’azione develops 
this theme—is thought self-developing in action. He who finds the highest truth in 
contemplation, and so severs thought and action, is damned by Gentile as an intel- 
lectualist, a realist, and an empiricist. By relegating empirical difference to the sphere 
of economic action and denying to it any degree of truth, Croce had invited Gentile’s 
attack. He had laid himself open to the charge that his own ‘ distincts,’ too, were after 
all empirical differences ; and indeed in La storia come pensiero e come azione one can 
detect a subordination of action to thought within history which was not present in 
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Croce’s early major works. This tendency in Italian idealism by which the white radi. 
ance of eternity bleaches out remorselessly all empirical colour was clearly observed 
as early as 1923 by Ugo Spirito in Jl nuovo idealismo italiano, and it is no accident, 
Human experience is such that no philosophical a priori framework can be formulated 
quite unempirically. In the very statement of it it becomes, in Gentile’s own phrase, 
pensiero pensato. It can fully signify only in and through all its content, and, since 
that in human philosophising is not exhaustible, it must remain so far ideal and im. 
perfectly determinate. If you formulate it sharply and insist upon its perfect a priori 
purity, then for you the task of philosophy is finished. Once and for all you have stormed 
the fortress of truth, and there is nothing left for ycu to do but defend it against the 
intrusion of all empiricist impostors. 

The only possible policy for philosophical idealism is to confess the inseparability 
and omnipresence in varying degrees of the a priort and the empirical throughout 
human experience, and to order and shape those degrees as well as may be from time 
to time and from age to age. That is what Hegel, whether or not he was too arrogant 
to know it, was in fact doing with very varying success in every part of his system. Such 
a doctrine of degrees of reality implies the recognition of a duality, of a contradiction 
between the finite and infinite aspects or moments of experience, which is not simply 
the same thing as the distinction of subject and object. But Gentile is occupied almost 
solely with the latter distinction. He talks often of man’s self-transcendence, and 
occasionally of il Tutto as immanent in man’s experience, but he never implements the 
promise of these phrases. Save for scattered flashes of insight, Gentile’s ‘ subject’ 
seems to split itself into objects and other selves and find itself again with the facility 
of quicksilver. 

Gentile’s virtue, then, consists mainly in the wholesome initial shock which he 
administers to empiricism. In consequence, to watch this bitter theoretical enemy of 
empiricism swallow in turn each article of the Fascist creed is a strange as well as a not 
very pleasant spectacle. Yet tirelessly he performs his civic duty. The will, qua common 
and universal will, is the State. It is not nationality which creates the State, but the 
State which creates nationality (58). Feudalism and bourgeois domination have passed 
away. Liberalism is outmoded, and the age of syndicalism and the worker is here. 
But the State must overcome syndicalist atomism and resolve the syndicates ‘ nell’ 
unita fondamentale dell’uomo, che si articola in tutte le sue categorie sindacale’ (61-6). 
This solution is not Communism but (of course) the Fascist corporate State (1)4). For 
the State is man, and nothing human can fall outside the essence of the State. Naturally, 
then, moral action falls within it, and (pace Croce, who is, however, not once mentioned) 
economic action is not a low grade of spirit, but only moral action viewed externally 
and abstractly (71-2). Religion, too, is of the State, ‘ the natural alliance of throne and 
altar’ (89). State idolatry (107) is worship of the actual State instead of the ideal 
State which the religion of the spirit conceives. Culture, natural science, and phil- 
osophy must coincide with the State, with the absolute form of that self-consciousness 
which is man’s essence (94). True, philosophy is by nature critical; but the State is — 
‘ eterna autocritica’ (108), and the suspicion which rests on State-paid philosophers is 
unjust. Why should it be supposed impossible for the philosopher to find in an actual 
political system a philosophic inspiration akin to his own? Was it some private interest 
which impelled Plato to write letters to Dionysius of Syracuse (95)? Again, although 
particular States perish and the notion of an actual single world-state is ridiculous, yet 
the State and history are one: ‘ Tutte le altre storie (dell’arte, della religione, dell’ econ- 
omia, della scienza ecc.) sono storie astratte perché storie di momenti o forme ideali od 
astratte della vita dello spirito, la quale in concreto é sempre Stato’ (106). Conversely, 

litical activity is immanent in every shape and form of human activity (136)—even © 
in the religious life there is a politic (133). 

The recital is unedifying and monotonous. There is more life in the closing discussion 

of death as a social fact. 


G. R. G. Mure. 


Historia del derecho natural y de gentes. By J. MARIN Y MENDOzA. (Madrid: Instituto 
de Estudios Politicos. 1950. Pp. 72. Price 10 pesetas). 


The science of natural right, first introduced into Protestant universities, eventually 

netrated Catholic countries, and Joaquin Marin y Mendoza (1721-1782), the first 

Bpanish professor of natural right, in his short history of it now reprinted, admits the 
‘ delicious enchantment ’ even of the errors of certain jusnaturalists. 

Understanding by natural right a system of laws not made by men but given them 
as the norm of such laws through the light of natural reason by the Author of nature, 
international law being those of its principles applicable to transactions between states, 
Marin provides a guide to the subject, with an account of the chief writers and the 
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main errors to be detected. While he would accept, properly expurgated, the corpus 
elaborated by Grotius and his successors, he censures their reliance on their own reason- 
ings without acknowledging the authority of sacred and profane writers to whom they 
were in fact indebted, their disregard of the intrinsic morality of actions, their derivation 
of obligation from agreements and conventions, and their view that the most sacred 
law men possess is that of procuring their own advantage and preservation. Nor does 
he concede the necessity of a scientific or mathematical method or of deduction from 
a single principle. Thus in effect he gainsays what would make natural right other than 
a historical system of ideals. 


A. MacC. ArMsTRONG. 


Legal Philosophy from Plato to Hegel. By Huntineton Cargns. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1949. Pp. xvi + 583. Price $7.59). 


Mr. Huntington Cairns is a lawyer who seeks aid from philosophers in his endeavour 
to work out such a theory of law as must be the proper foundation of jurisprudence. 
He sees modern jurisprudence as, in its essentials, a prolongation of the work of the 
great philosophers in the past who by their speculations have influenced the develop- 
ment of methodology in the study of law and have defended ideals which jurists have 
proposed as the end of legal activity. In this very remarkable book he tries to show 
to jurists how philosophy has influenced legal studies, and how differences, e.g. between 
majority and dissenting judgements in the U.S. Supreme Court, have had differences 
in philosophical outlook as their basis. On the other hand, he tries to show to philos- 

hers the strength and weakness of philosophical theories of law from the point of view 
of actual practice. 

The book contains summaries of the theories of law propounded by thirteen of the 
great philosophers (Cicero being included not as a great philosopher himself but as the 
reporter of certain philosophical writings which are now lost). The value of these 
essays to the philosopher lies mainly in the point of view from which they have been 
composed, the point of view of a lawyer and not a philosopher; though it must be 
added that although Mr. Cairns disclaims the title of ‘‘ philosopher,” he is thoroughly 
versed in the subject and always shows himself master not only of the theories of law 
which he summarises, but also of the general philosophical doctrines of the philosophers 
he has selected. His essays are all learned and scholarly, and they might be described 
as excellent examples of the best kind of judicial summing up. What the philosopher 
may in particular learn from these essays is not so much anything new about the phil- 
osophers themselves, as something about the problems of lawyers and the strength or 
the weakness of the aid given to their solution by philosophical speculation. 

The book seems to me to be of great importance at the present time when the interest 
which the classical philosophers took in legal problems is shared to such a trivial extent 
by their successors. I hope, therefore, that it will be widely read not only by the jurists, 
for whom it may have been primarily intended, but by moral and political philosophers, 
for whom the whole field of law is as important as it is all too frequently unexplored. 
As Mr. Cairns points out, the jurist used to glean from philosophy not only the aid of a 
system of general ideas, but also a concrete working out of those ideas by philosophers 
in the realm of law. Nowadays the jurist may get the first of these aids, but not the 
second, and hence Mr. Cairns, as a lawyer, finds himself compelled to do for himself 
what in previous ages he might have expected philosophers to do for him. He whets 
the appetite of his readers for his further book on The Elements of Legal Theory in which 
he is to develop in the field of law the philosophical conclusions reached in the volume 
now before us. 


T. M. Knox. 


Philosophie der Lebensziele. By A. PFANDER. (Géttingen : Vandenhoek und Ruprecht. 
1948. Pp. 188. Price DM. 9.80). 


This is a posthumously published work by the well-known phenomenologist, A. 
Pfander, who died on March Ist, 1941. It consists of a course of lectures given in 1920/21, 
and the editor has wisely retained the lecture form. The method pursued is not strictly 
phenomenological since it does not proceed by direct inspection of acts of consciousness. 
The procedure is rather behaviouristic, for it begins by observing acts of conduct and 
seeks to disentangle the ends to which they ‘tend.’ The ends of life are not, as the 
author conceives them, necessarily consciously apprehended, though we may become 
aware of them and we can set ourselves new ends, at least in the sense that we can 
discover and deliberately pursue ends for which hitherto we may have been unconsciously 
striving. Furthermore, observation shows that we judge some ends to be good or bad, 
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as we also judge the men who seek them to be good or bad. We further find that some 
ends are not only valued but considered to be obligatory. The problem is to describe 
these ends and to discover whether they form hierarchies from the point of view of their 
goodness and obligatoriness. 

Professor Pfiinder pursues these investigations in a gentle and calmly meditative 
mood. He shows that ends may be immanent in the subject, that is, terminating in 
himself, or transitive, ending outside himself, or possibly transcendent, that is, going 
beyond the world of appearances. Again, ends may be valued for their intrinsic worth 
or because they produce consequences which have worth. Furthermore, looking at 
the matter from the point of view of the judgments which express them, ends may be 
hypothetical or categorical, general or particular. Regarding values or goods, the 
question arises whether everyone ought to pursue the highest or whether specific values 
are binding on particular men in particular situations or on classes of men. 

In elaborating his ideas Professor Pfander considers man from three points of view, 
namely, as body, mind and spirit, and seeks to enumerate the ends falling under each 
of these aspects of human life. He confesses himself to be handicapped by the backward 
state of the general theory of value and his own views are put forward cautiously and 
tentatively. He insists that we must distinguish carefully between the ends or objects 
that have value and the values themselves, and that in regard to our judgments of the 
latter we have no sure method of validation or verification. Yet he thinks we can do 
a great deal to cultivate detachment and to free ourselves from class or race bias, and he 
warns us in particular against interpreting the ends of life from an exclusively European 
point of view. 

He rejects the view that value consists in pleasurable experience and disvalue in 
painful experience, and he shows that feeling-tone cannot be the only criterion for 
grading values. Other ends than pleasure have value and these may conflict not only 
with each other but with pleasure, and, indeed, certain pleasures have disvalue. Yet 
pleasure is one of the criteria we employ in grading values. Other criteria are the 
furthering or intensification of life and the possession of power (i.e. effective energy). 
It is interesting to note that, although he allows that organisations or communities 
may have value as such, yet they are ultimately judged by the significance they have 
for men conceived as persons, and they may be evil if, for example, they set themselves 
evil ends such as the destruction of other communities. Similarly, the pursuit of ‘ cul- 
ture ’ provides no final criterion. Technical advance, science and art, have their value 
but they may not always and necessarily contribute to the advancement of the spirit 
of man. It seems that the highest standard is found in ‘ the unfolding, manifestation 
and preservation of the spiritual nature of man in oneself and in others.’ 

Granted that there are ends and a supreme end the question remains whether there 
is an obligation to pursue it. The notion of end does not necessarily carry with it the 
notion of obligation. The latter indeed emerges only when man realises himself to 
possess freedom. If there is obligation it is something which is freely accepted, it must 
be grounded in the very nature of man. The answer to the problem thus suggested 
Professor Pfander finds in the conception of man as at once spirit, mind and body. It 
is in the nature of spirit that it is self-determining, that it does not merely accept ends 
but prescribes ends for itself and so shapes its own life. Man as spirit is autonomous as 
contrasted with the heteronomy of man as body and mind. If we assume that the 
demands of the spirit express the will of God, then God is the indirect source of moral 
obligation. From the religious point of view Pfiainder thinks man may be said to have 
the duty of sharing in God’s creative activity. 

Professor Pfander, it will be seen, reaches no startling conclusions ;_ he sets out the 
various possibilities fully and calmly and he indulges in no polemics. The strength 
of the book lies in its directness of approach, its gentle tolerance and openmindedness. 
Small wonder that he felt himself unable, as his editor tells us, to continue his v ~: 
as a teacher in the last years of his life. It remains to be seen whether the pres 
generation of Germans will be able to benefit from his meditations. 


Morris GINSBERG. 


Le Monde des Valeurs. By RaymMonp Ruyer. (Paris: Collection Philosophie de 
lEsprit, Aubier, 1948. Pp. 175). 

This is a series of ten separate studies on the nature of values. The author’s method 
is to present a number of “ systematic representations of values ’’, each one serving at 
once to throw into relief certain of the phenomenal characteristics of values, and to 
furnish him with a point of departure for criticism of the many theories of value, both 
classical and contemporary, with which he shows an extremely wide and detailed ac- 
quaintance. 

It is to his general metaphysical attitude (indicated in the last three chapters of 
the book) that M. Ruyer owes the often happy and always suggestive inspirations which 
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in the form of “‘ directive metaphors ’’, enable him to present so many of the familiar 
features of the experience and operation of value : in a new and striking light. M. Ruyer’s 
conception of reality reveals strong monistic tendencies, and may be described as a 
panpsychism in which a finalism of essences and values embraces all levels, the cosmic, 
the biological, and that of human experience. Such a conception demands a well dev- 
eloped theory of value, and, sustained by his tendency to monism, the author embarks 
on a series of daring parallels and comparisons between phenomena of value and those 
of orders as apparently diverse as that of colour and light, and of geometrical construct- 
ion. An initial attempt at the transposition of light and colour into the domain of 
culture leads on to a detailed examination of the features of the two systems of colours 
and values. Here the parallels are both striking and fruitful. The mutual conditioning 
of shade, saturation, and luminosity, the phemonena of complementarity, colour-blind- 
ness, consecutive images, simultaneous contrasts, constancy, all find their parallels in 
the system of values. The second directive metaphor is drawn fron geometrical pro- 
jection, and the notion of the systematic projection of one order of values on another 
is brought into use. Projection may be ‘“ sympathetic”’ or “ degrading’, depending on 
both the values and the subjective attitude involved (p. 42). Variations on this general 
scheme are illustrated with great skill. A separate chapter, in which English humorous 
writing figures largely in illustration, is devoted to that particular variation, the awk- 
ward or bungling projection, which is the source of the comic ; and this also serves by 
contrast to explain the profound. All projection involves the transposition of the 
vocabulary of one order of values into the syntax of another. In the case of the comic 
there is a directly perceived incongruity between content and syntax. In contrast, 
an ambitious transposition, which is almost comic, may just ‘‘ come off”’’, and M. Ruyer 
suggests that ‘‘ many venerable and classical metaphysical theories draw their apparent 
profundity—or real, for one never knows—from a projection of values bordering on 
the comic ”’ (p. 63). But if each dimension or order of values is strictly incommensurable 
with all the others, each at the same time can only be defined by reference to the others. 
Under the notion of the mutual reinforcement (remplissage réciproque) of values the 
author illustrates with great penetration the fundamental unity of value. There is 
thus a true and a false “ purity”’ of values. Kant was right in seeking to rid his value 
of all ‘“‘goods’’, but “‘unless one is willing to fill a value by others ,it becomes insignificant” 
(p. 92). Finally, under the notion of envelopment, M. Ruyer considers the dynamic 
aspect of values, which is characterised by their hierarchical appearance. 

This work shows great erudition, and M. Ruyer possesses to a high degree the gift 
of illuminationg the familiar, and drawing attention to the half-overlooked, by strange 
and striking comparisons. We cannot agree too strongly with the author’s view that 
a detailed and extensive descriptive study of the values themselves should precede 
discussion of their ontclogical status. We feel, however, that at times M. Ruyer forgets 
this, and that we are justified in drawing attention to a projection frequently found in 
certain contemporary continental philosophy, namely, the projection of metaphysical 
prejudices on to the phenomenological field. M. Ruyer’s “directive metaphors” seem 
at times to take on a constitutive function, and with that we are already beyond the realm 
of mere metaphor, and, in the same measure, we have left behind the field of descriptive 
study. 

DorEEN M. TUuLLocn. 


The Essentials of Theism. By D. J. B. Hawkins. (London: Sheed & Ward. 1949. 
Pp. 151. Price 7s 6d). 


Fr. Hawkins’s latest work has all the qualities which the philosophical public has 
learned to expect from his writings—perfectly controlled deployment of ideas ; penetrat- 
ing directness in argument; scholarship wide and exact, but never obtruded ; terse 
and vigorous diction ; abundant common-sense of that wholesome brand that is more 
or less indistinguishable from the faculty of judgment. 

And yet, with all its merits, this book seems to me somewhat less successful than 
its predecessors. The reason, I think, is a simple one—just that there is a limit to what 
even Fr. Hawkins can effectively achieve in 151 small pages. So long as the book’s 
aim is merely to inform the reader about certain doctrines, and not also to win his 
rational assent to them, a master of concise statement like Fr. Hawkins can compress 
a great deal of profitable instruction into little space. But a much larger canvas is 
needed where, as in The Essentials of Theism, the aim is certainly to convince the 
reader, and where the conclusions which the author seeks to establish involve considera- 
tion of a large number of difficult and acutely controversial questions. It seems to me 
that the reader of this work, whether he be the intelligent layman or the relatively 
mature student, may with some justice complain that linguistic economy has in places 
been carried to the point of linguistic parsimony. There are several passages of con- 
centrated technical argument which will surely baffle even the most tough-minded 
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of intelligent laymen. The reader with some training in philosophy, on the other hand, 
unless his previous studies happen to have been confined rather narrowly within the 
scholastic orbit, will be apt to feel that views opposed to the author’s are at times too 
sketchily presented and too summarily dismissed. 

A rapid glance at the contents of the book will give some indication of the wide 
range of problems to which Fr. Hawkins addresses himself. 

An introductory chapter explains ‘ why we think that philosophy has something 
to say about God,’ despite (especially) ‘ modern attempts to explain religion away, 
whether in anthropological, psychological or sociological terms’; and why, despite 
Kant, metaphysical reasoning is a proper method for dealing with such a subject. 
Ch. II initiates the Causal or Cosmological argument for God’s existence by seeking to 
show that historical process is ‘ contingent,’ and thus presupposes the existence of 
‘necessary being ’ as its ultimate source. Ch. III examines and rejects the hypothesis 
that ‘ matter’ is capable of fulfilling the role of ultimately necessary being. Ch. IV 
is by way of being an historical interlude. A short discussion of Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
anticipations of the Causal argument leads on to a fuller account of the several forms of 
the argument in St. Thomas Aquinas. Room is also found for rebutting Hume’s sceptical 
treatment of ‘ causality.’ In Ch. V the direct argument to theism is resumed. The 
Causal argument proper has yielded ‘only the modest but fundamental truth that 
some necessary being exists,’ and the conception of ‘ necessary being’ is now analysed 
with a view to showing that there can be no being necessary of itself save the one infinite 
being. Ch. VI argues that this infinite being is conceivable only as Eternal Mind; 
and touches upon some difficulties in the use by finite understandings of the notion 
of ‘ eternity.’ Ch. VII is concerned with the problem of finite apprehension of God’s 
nature in a more general setting, and outlines the ‘ doctrine of analogy ’ as the answer 
to it. Ch. VIII discusses the notion of ‘ creation,’ and considers the relationship between 
Creator and created. Chs. IX, X, and XI grapple with three specific problems involved 
in that relationship—God’s relation to natural and moral law, God’s relation to free 
will, and God’s relation to evil. A concluding chapter brings out the limits of ‘ philo- 
sophical ’ theology, and the need of supplementation by ‘ revealed ’ or ‘ supernatural’ 
theology. 

It a surprising if the endeavour to carry out this programme in a book of 
such modest dimensions leads Fr. Hawkins to make, from time to time, rather sweeping 
pronouncements. We are met very early with quite a little nest of them. In a single 
paragraph in the opening chapter we are informed that religion (though admitted to 
have been sometimes the source of evils) has been ‘ the source of nearly all that is best 
in the story of mankind’; that as an indispensable ‘ value ’ in human life, the religious 
impulse must be a ‘ response to reality’; and that ‘ the least religious epochs have been 
periods of fatigued civilization.’ (p. 3). These propositions may conceivably be true : 
but only a very innocent reader will be prepared to accept them without a good deal 
of supporting argument. 

Fr. Hawkins’ occasional curtness with opposing philosophers is perhaps most con- 
spicuous in his treatment of David Hume’s denial that we ever observe causal necessita- 
tion. Hume, we are told, ‘ is not only wrong, but obviously wrong, and his mistake is 
due to a failure to attend to the relevant facts’ (p. 61). If we ‘ attend to the sphere of 
mind ’ rather than to that of external processes, then ‘ we simply observe relationships 
which are the real counterpart of the logical relation of entailment’ (ibid). Now one 
may, indeed, agree that Hume’s analysis does less than justice to the facts from the 
sphere of the mind : though—contrary to the impression which Fr. Hawkins may leave 
upon his readers—it is certainly not the case that he ignores this source of evidence. 
(See Treatise, Part I, Sect. 14, and the much fuller treatment in the Enquiry, Sect. VII). 
But one can hardly agree that what is little more than a bare mention of this source of 
evidence by Fr. Hawkins should suffice to persuade readers that the notion of causal 
necessity is a ‘simple deliverance of experience.’ (It is fair to add, however, that a 
foot-note directs readers to another of the author’s works for a fuller treatment of this 
topic). 

But when one has drawn attention to faults arising (as it seems to me) from a certain 
incongruity between the book’s purpose and the book’s scale, there is very little else of 
which one would want to complain, and much that one is obliged to admire. For all 
its brevity, The Essentials of Theism does constitute a powerful reminder of the solidity, 
the depth, and the balance of the scholastic system of philosophical theology. 

A final remark. Dust-cover ‘ blurbs’ can be taken too seriously. Nevertheless, 
it creates an unfortunate, and a misleading, impression of the tone of this work to be 
informed on the dust-cover that, according to Thomists, the ‘ alleged refutation’ of 
the old proofs of God’s existence was ‘ a confidence trick played on the public by Im- 
manuel Kant.’ I should judge that this statement, more appropriate to the hustings 
that to philosophical debate, is as unjust to Thomists as the imputation of deliberate 
fraud would certainly be unjust to Kant, 


C, A, CAMPBELL. 
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Sittlicher Wert und Realwelt. By GERDA von BrEDOw. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 1947. Price D.M. 4.80). 


Eight of the ten sections of this short study are devoted to an analysis of the moral 
“ situation,” that is to say of the world as it at any time is “ for ’’ an individual, deter- 
mined in its scope and structure by his perception and interests and viewed as an occasion 
(Gelegenheit) for the realisation of value. Stress is laid on the complexity of the “ total 
demand ” made by a given situation : a multiplicity of values is involved in the manner 
adumbrated (but merely adumbrated) in the Aristotelian conception of the ‘mean’ 
as a synthesis of values. The discussion includes a consideration of the problem of con- 
flict of values, two forms of which are distinguished : first, when values are in their 
own nature opposed to one another—fundamentally, a conflict of ‘‘ moralities ’—and, 
in the second place, when the malice of circumstance generates an ‘“‘ accidental ’’ conflict. 
In the former case (it seems to be held) the opposition is, in the end, rather apparent 
than real, and can be transcended in a higher and more comprehensive insight. The 
account of the second type of conflict I find obscure. None the less this chapter (4) is 
perhaps the most stimulating part of the work. In chapter 9 the discussion turns to 
the values of the ‘“‘ inner ethos’ (Haltung, Ehre, Dienstbarkeit, Herz) as contrasted 
with those that are functions of the “ situation.”” Some light is thrown on this distinction 
by the final section, which relates the author’s thesis to Stoic ethics. The co-presence 
of all the virtues in good action is understood as analogous to the “‘ homoeomeries ”’ of 
Anaxagoras, and the values of the “ inner ethos ” are those that are not so tied to the 
particular situation as to appear there in explicit and differentiated form but are only 
implicitly involved. 


Altogether, the essay is a competent and sensitive exposition of its theme. Its 
analyses, however, are not themselves very searching; they are rather a programme 
for fuller investigation, a programme characterised, on the whole, by freshness of presen- 
tation rather than novelty of view. 


W. G. MacraGan. 


Morality and God. By E. W. Hirst, s.sc., p.uirr. (London: The Philosophers’ 
Library, No. 2. Epworth Press. 1949. Pp. 86. Price 6s). 


In this short essay the attempt is made to sketch ‘ a philosophical approach to the 
Christian Ethics.’ Traditional theories of morals are found wanting on two main 
counts. In the first place, they do not—even those of them which insist most strongly 
upon the ‘ social’ aspect of the virtues—adequately recognise the claim of ‘ love’ to 
be the supreme moral motive. In the second place, they incline to ‘ detach ethics from 
metaphysics,’ falsely supposing moral laws and moral ideals to be ‘ self-validating.’ 
Dr. Hirst believes that it is always pertinent to ask, in respect of a rule of life proposed 
by the moralist, why ought one to adopt it? He further believes that to this question 
a satisfactory answer can be given, an answer with a sound metaphysical sanction, if 
and only if the rule of life proposed is that of ‘ love’ as conceived in Christian Ethics. 
For there are compelling reasons, he contends, for the conviction that the universe is 
created, and sustained in being, by a God whose essential character is ‘love.’ In so 
far as our actions are inspired by love, therefore—love alike of God and of our neighbour 
—we are entitled to the satisfying assurance that we are directing our lives in conformity 
with ‘ the ultimate nature of things.’ 


The book is clearly the work of a devout, scholarly, and high-minded man. It 
should be frankly stated, however, that the serious student of philosophical theology 
will find the argument much too slightly developed to be of much interest to him. 
Familiar objections to the author’s several theses, though seldom wholly ignored, tend 
to be formulated with so little force that the answers to them are at once easy and neg- 
ligible. The conspicuous defect of the book is the lack throughout of any real tautness 
of thought or expression: but it is disconcerting also to find in a volume deemed 
suitable for inclusion in a ‘ Philosophers’ Library ’ such frequent recourse to language 
appropriate only in the literature of piety. 


C. A. CAMPBELL. 
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The Richest Vein. Eastern Tradition and Modern Thought. By Gat Eaton. (London: 
_ Faber & Faber. 1949. Pp. 229. Price 15s). 
Kierkegaard Studies. By T. H. Croxatit. (London: Lutterworth Press. 1948, 
Pp. 227. Price 15s). 
The Meaning of Human Existence. By Leste Paut. (London: Faber & Faber. 1949. 
Pp. 259. Price 16s). 
The Christian in Philosophy. By J. V. L. Cassertgy. (London: Faber & Faber. 
1949. Pp. 266. Price 18s). 


The first of these books presents, as the only cure for the pathological condition 
of the post-Renaissance West, the eastern ‘ way’ of integrating personality through 
intuitive, metaphysical understanding of the real. Western philosophy errs in maki 
supreme the building of theories on the evidence of sense. Only in individuals (notably 
René Guénon) can it offer anything comparable to the extant eastern adaptations of a 
primitive and once universal ‘ appreciation of significance’ by means of natural, pre- 
scientific symbols. Traditional Catholicism might be made a vehicle of this essential 
antidote to Marxism. The author condemns belief in progress, arguing that response 
to immediate challenging problems merely intensifies bondage to the factors which 
create them, through precluding sovereignty of the ultimate self over its specific deter- 
minations of thought, and is therefore incompatible with ‘the application of eternal 
principles to contingent events.’ Liberal theologians will insist that this misrepresents 
the western belief by introducing a false orientational antithesis into a moral-spiritual 
continuum which renders these apparent incompatibles correlative. This is inevitable 
when no account is taken of the Hebrew tradition of eternal purpose realised through 
history, paramount alike for Augustinian Catholicism and Protestant doctrine, with 
both of which the author appears unacquainted. Incidentally, and despite the radical 
difference consequent on the divine initiative distinctive of Christianity, Kierkegaard 
Studies reveals how far eastern and western religious thought can each maintain what 
the other thinks it lacks. There are marked similarities concerning the practical relation 
of man to the transcendent, the writer commenting on Kierkegaard’s tendency to 
regard the achievement of external good as derivative from a spirituality attainable 
without respect for it. Mr. Croxall’s aim, however, is to provide an introductory guide 
to the central principles of Kierkegaard’s existentialism, illustrating from several works 
how the acknowledgment of a challenging personal transcendent is conceived to operate, 
through the various ‘ dynamic’ categories, in the discontinuous development of the 
individual towards spirituality. The exposition clarifies some points commonly found 
obscure for want of the systematisation which the theme itself repudiates, but which 
the writer endeavours to supply without falsification. What remains obscure is the 
relation of reason to truth which transcends it. This relation is characterised by the 
positive character ‘ paradox,’ but how precisely truth beyond the range of the epistemo- 
logically Knowable is yet contrary to what reason would expect still requires elucidation. 

The Meaning of Human Existence and The Christian in Philosophy expound existen- 
tialism respectively through primarily ontological and primarily epistemological dis- 
cussion. The basis of Leslie Paul’s criticism of such scientific views (Freud, Schrédinger, 
etc.) as would explain man and his place in the cosmos in terms of lower constituents 
falsely endowed with the significance of totalities is indicated by the remark that “the 
new intellectual task is to see that there is neither unity nor continuity in the universe, 
but organisation and reality at different levels.” The scientific is not the only truth. 
The understanding of the self is of a different order from cognition of the objectifiable 
universe, and is the indispensable condition of apprehending the latter as significant 
at all. The life struggle of the individual cannot be explained in terms of internal 
purpose. Values, evil, failure and tragedy require a transcendent judgment which is 
nothing less than awareness of the abiding relation of the person to the divine. The 
view of divine immanence is at points reminiscent of Von Higel’s opposition to Hegelian- 
ism. Mr. Casserley contends that the full existentialism of Augustine contains the key 
to the true nature and method of all metaphysics. Awareness of self as singular, his- 
torical, creaturely personality is our only ‘internal’ knowledge. Metaphysics is 
continuous with it, using the categories of thought thence derived, not demonstratively 
but in an analogical art. Nature is not a source of inferential data, but one ‘ laboratory ’ 
in which analogies are applied as hypotheses whose adequacy is tested by breadth and 
‘momentum’ (the power to stimulate enquiry). The method is illustrated by the 
ontological thinking of Anselm (more typically mediaeval than Aquinas) as one in 
which the artificial opposition between philosophy and theology has no place. More 
fundamental than the notion of class, ‘ analogy’ is the only way of apprehending the 
singular, whose essence is lost alike by Greek universalism, by the univocal speech of 
post-mediaeval conceptualists, and by the confusion of the inexpressible with the 
unknowable in positivism, whose meaning of meaning is plausible only when attention 
is artificially confined to one type of proposition. The semantic problem is genuine, 
but only for those who feel the inadequacy of speech to bear the import of thought, and 
is properly identical with the criticism of metaphysics. 


A, M, FArRWEATHER, 
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The Emotions. Outline of a Theory. By JeEan-PauL Sartre. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1948. Pp. 97. Price $2.75). 


The considerable difficulties presented by M. Sartre’s little volume arise from the 
occurrence of some very acute observations in writing which is for the most part obscure. 
There are clearly two possibilities. Either the observations are isolated insights, or 
else they represent the only parts of a coherent theory understood by the reviewer. 

It is true and important from the phenomenalist point of view that emotion is not 
itself an object but a way of apprehending objects. We do not experience fear or value 
but fearful and valuable things. The next step is the difficult one. Phenomenology 
seeks ‘‘ not facts but significations.”’ It seeks ‘‘ only to grasp and fix the essence of 
phenomena.”’ ‘‘ What will interest it solely is the phenomenon in so far as it is significa- 
tion.” Short of some kind of inarticulate mysticism it is difficult to see how this pro- 
gramme can be carried out. If the significance of an emotion does not lie in the dis- 
positions to respond to which it gives rise then it remains inexpressible and ineffable 
and as such outside the scope of science. 

M. Sartre’s chapters on The Classical Theories and The Psychoanalytic Theory 
contain many shrewd points. The final chapter, A Sketch of a Phenomenological Theory, 
is disappointing. The thesis that emotion is “‘ the return of consciousness to the magical 
attitude ” seems derived in part from the fact that under stress of emotion a person 
may regress to a childlike point of view and fail to maintain the objective causal dis- 
tinctions of adult consciousness. This does not seem, however, to be the “ essence ” 
of emotion. 

It is probably true that the contributions of Husserl and Heidegger have been 
overlaid by the contemporary positivistic and pragmatic points of view, but at the same 
time we have learned enough to avoid using words like “ essence ’’ and “ significance ” 
as though everybody must know what they mean. 


J. DREVER. 


An Introduction to Aesthetics. By E. F. Carrirr. (London: Hutchinson’s University 
Library. 1949. Pp. 151. Price 7s 6d). 


The general aesthetic theory put forward in this book is similar to that of Carritt’s 
earlier works, The Theory of Beauty and What is Beauty? Beauty, he maintains, is a 
quality, not of paintings, symphonies, landscapes or poems, but of aesthetic experiences. 
Aesthetic philosophy is thus the study of the general nature and significance of aesthetic 
experience. On this view, the criterion of the man of good taste consists in the purity 
and vividness of his aesthetic experiences, not in the fact that he admires the ‘ right ’ 
works of art ; and an aesthetic experience is pure and vivid in proportion as it expresses 
(by means of significant sensuous images) emotions that are genuinely felt. 

In addition, Carritt deals with a number of other aesthetic problems, both psycho- 
logical and critical, and also devotes two chapters to a reasoned account of some of 
his own preferences in the arts of painting, sculpture, architecture and literature. 

It is admittedly difficult to distinguish sharply between philosophical aesthetics, on 
the one hand, and such kindred subjects as aesthetic psychology and criticism, on the 
other ; nevertheless, it might have been better if the more strictly philosophical chapters 
had been expanded to the exclusion of some less important material. As it is, these 
chapters suffer from an undue conciseness and ( in places) a consequent obscurity. 

Take, for example, the question of the subjectivity of beauty. Carritt maintains 
that, although ordinary language may speak of ‘a beautiful painting’ or ‘ a beautiful 
symphony,’ beauty is nevertheless not a quality of a work of art but “‘ a capacity for 
becoming significant in a certain way to me or to you ” (p. 24); the adjective ‘ beautiful ’ 
resembles such adjectives as ‘ pleasant,’ ‘ sweet ’ and ‘ unexpected ’ in that it always 
refers to the sensations or the experience of a subject, and does not denote an objective 
quality. 

Now it may be possible (or indeed necessary) to hold a subjectivist theory of some 
such kind as this. But it is stated here so briefly that it is not at all clear what exactly 
Carritt is trying to maintain. 

He seems at times to be saying that the beauty of a work of art is simply its power 
to produce a genuinely aesthetic experience in the spectator, listener, etc. ; a view which 
is plausible, though not without its difficulties. But he sometimes says (or implies) 
something more than this, viz. that works of art are not really beautiful at all (whereas 
all he is entitled to say is that they do not possess the quality of beauty—tigers do not 
possess the quality of being frightening, but this does not mean that they are not really 


ming). 
Part of the trouble lies — in Carritt’s treatment of beauty as the central concept 
of the greatness of a work of art, we are far less likely 
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to make the same sort of mistake. It is quite obvious that it is Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony that is a great work of art, not my experience or emotion when I listen to it ; 
and it is Beethoven, not I, who is responsible for its greatness (a fact which subjectivists 
sometimes forget). The greatness of a work of art is not (as Carritt realises) simply ‘a 
matter of taste’ ; but his own account of it in terms of the genuineness and purity of 
aesthetic experiences is no more satisfactory. If a man says that Mendelssohn is a 
greater composer than Beethoven, he is wrong; and his being wrong does not consist 
simply in the falsity or impurity of his experience. It is true that much of the admiration 
for Mendelssohn in Nineteenth Century England was due to religious, rather than to 
strictly aesthetic causes; but the music of Beethoven also has been admired on non- 
aesthetic grounds (because of his love of humanity, for example). There is more ‘ objec- 
tivity ’ in aesthetic valuation than Carritt allows. 


J. Kemp. 


L’ Estetica dell’ Empirismo Inglese. Edited by M. M. Rossi. (Florence: G. C. Sansoni. 
1944. 2 vols., pp. 1-498 and 499-969. Price L.600). 


Signor Rossi has collected in these two volumes the most important writings on 
aesthetics by the English empiricists of the 17th, 18th and early 19th centuries (the 
term ‘empiricists’ being given a wide interpretation). There seems to be little of 
importance in the work of the philosophers of the period that has not been included. 
The extracts from each author are provided with a short biographical and bibliographical 
preface, and Rossi has written a critical and historical introduction in which he assesses 
the individual writers and the movement as a whole. To English readers, at least, this 
introduction will be the most interesting part of the book. 

Rossi’s verdict on the aesthetic philosophy of empiricism is, on the whole, an adverse 
one. He maintains that, in spite of their merits (chief among which is their fidelity to 
the facts of aesthetic experience), the writers represented in these volumes are unable 
to formulate, much less solve, some of the fundamental problems of aesthetics. He 
sees in them four main faults—their resistance to new ideas, their lack of system, their 
obsession with causal investigations (i.e., their excessive concentration on the psychology 
of aesthetics) and their inability to escape from the dilemma of subjectivism. I have 
space here only for a brief discussion of the first two of these points. 

(1) Empiricist aesthetics moved (according to Rossi) in a charmed circle of its own, 
being able neither to produce original ideas nor to accommodate itself sufficiently to 
changes of taste and of artistic expression. He points out that the development of the 
philosophy of art between Bacon and Jeffrey was negligible in comparison with the 
development of art and criticism in the same period; in particular, the empiricists 
could not (or did not) adapt their principles to the explanation of romantic art. 

It is undoubtedly true that English aesthetic philosophy during this period did at 
times fail to keep abreast of the new tendencies in art. But this must in the main be 
attributed to a failure in appreciation (caused by a narrowness of artistic sympathies) 
rather than to any inadequacy of philosophical principle. The empiricist is not com- 
pelled by his philosophy to say “‘ This poem cannot be beautiful, because it does not 
fit into any of my classifications of beauty ” (although some empiricists, and some 
non-empiricists, have been guilty of speaking in this way). Empiricism has at times 
degenerated into a dogmatism of common sense and an unqualified acceptance of the 
moral and aesthetic beliefs of the majority ; but there is no need for it to do so. 

(2) Rossi argues that the empiricists’ interest in the collection and analysis of 
facts caused them to overlook the need for an examination of the relations between the 
various sets of facts. For the most part, they treated of beauty, sublimity, taste, wit 
and the other concepts of aesthetics in isolation, and made no attempt to construct a 
systematic aesthetic philosophy. 

A love of systems was certainly not a characteristic of 17th and 18th century empir- 
icism. Hobbes and Hutcheson, the most systematic of these writers, were more interest- 
ed in the relation of the aesthetic experience to human nature in general (and, in the 
case of Hutcheson, to the will of God) than in the relations between the different aesthetic 
concepts themselves. Nevertheless it is arguable that the painstaking collection and 
analysis of the facts of experience which is the hallmark of English empiricism had to 
be undertaken before the work of synthesis could profitably be begun. Besides, the 
construction of aesthetic systems is a dangerous occupation which has been responsible 
for most of the strictures that have been (not unjustly) passed on aesthetic philosophy 
by practising artists and critics. A systematic philosophy of art can at best be only 
tentative and experimental ; the assessment of works of art on a priori grounds is not 
the business of the philosopher. 


J. Kemp. 
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Philosophy for Pleasure. By Hector Hawton. (London: Watts & Co., 1949. 
Pp. x + 214. Price 10s 6d.) 

Mr. Hawton has certainly succeeded in his attempt to show philosophy as a source 
of intellectual delight. Philosophy for Pleasure is a clearly written and unpretentious 
survey, chiefly of important trends in the philosophy of the past three centuries. A\l- 
though pride of place is given to what is modern, or even contemporary, nevertheless 
room is found for a brief introductory chapter on philosophy in general and one on 
its origins among the Greeks. Mr. Hawton disarms criticism by a candid confession 
that his account of philosophers and philosophies is not intended to be complete, and 
he does not pretend to give a philosophical justification of his own views : but he does 
not conceal that his sympathies are on the side of present-day empiricism. 

Although such a work as this must be selective, some of the omissions are surprising. 
No reference is made to any Idealist more recent than Hegel, except Bradley ; and Brad- 
ley is very briefly dismissed. It is understandable that thinkers of the post-Reform- 
ation period should figure more prominently than those of an earlier age; but if a 
chapter can be devoted to the development of Greek thought down to Aristotle, at 
least another might have been inserted to indicate that philosophy did not thenceforth 
remain static until the sixteenth century A.D. On the other hand, certain references to 
religion, particularly on pp. 199, 200, neither are supported by evidence nor serve to 
advance the course of the argument. And on p. 67 there occurs the (doubtless hasty) 
statement that ‘‘ words like ‘ motion,’ ‘ inertia’, ‘man’, ‘ universe’, ‘ triangle’, are 
concepts”. 

Philosophy for Pleasure, as is now fashionable, identifies ‘‘ metaphysics ’’ with a 
purely deductive rationalism, and in consequence sees little future for metaphysics. 
But Mr. Hawton lays stress on the lack of finality in philosophy ; perhaps, therefore, 
he would agree that the epitome of philosophies to end all epitomes has not yet been 
written. 


R. N. W. Situ. 


Philosophen-Lexicon. Handwérterbuch der Philosophie nach Personen. Herausgegeben 
von WERNER ZIEGENFuss unter Mitwirkung von GERTRUD JuNG. Vol. i, A-K. 
(Berlin: de Gruyter. 1949. Pp. viii + 700. Price DM. 30). 


This dictionary of philosophers provides a biography of each subject, a summary 
of his main doctrines, and a bibliography. The project has been competently executed, 
and a valuable work of reference is the result. It may be particularly valuable in 
English-speaking countries because it weights the dice heavily in favour of continental, 
and especially German, writers, and for British or American philosophers we have other 
sources of information available. A work of this kind cannot please everybody ; decis- 
ions on whom to include or exclude, or on the space to be allotted to each article, must 
have been difficult, and all users of the book will wish that some of them had been made 
differently. It seems odd to include Thomas Case, Wildon Carr, and W. E. Johnson, 
and to omit Joseph, Joachim, and Collingwood. The seventeen lines given to Bradley 
contrast strangely with the five pages allowed to Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Butler 
is given a few lines as an Anhdnger of Shaftesbury while a certain Hans Freyer has been 
thought to deserve two and a half pages. It is not surprising to find the longest article 
(thirty-four pages) given to Kant, but the eighteen pages devoted to N. Hartmann 
seems an excessive ration in comparison with Aristotle’s ten, or Hume’s five. Criticism 
of this kind could easily be extended, but, in view of the difficulty of the task under- 
taken, it may be unfair. The important point is that the volume makes readily accessible 
a great deal of useful information, and if the articles on certain contemporary philosophers 
seem disproportionately long, this is not without advantage at a time when the last 
edition of Ueberweg is more than twenty years old. 


T. M. K. 


The State and the Citizen. By J. D. Massorr. (London: WHutchinson’s University 
Library. 1948. Pp. 180. Price 7/6). 

The Moral Law or Kant’s Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Morals. By H. J. Paton. 
A new translation with analysis and notes. (London: Hutchinson’s University 
Library, Senior Series. 1948. Pp. 151. Price 15s). 

Essays in Philosophy and other Pieces. By A. D. Ritcure. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1948. Pp. 208. Price 12/6). 

Ancient Greek Religion. By H. J. Rose. (London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 
n.d. Pp. 160. Price 7/6). 

Ancient Roman Religion. By H. J. Rose. (London ; Hutchinson’s University Library, 
n.d. Pp. 164. Price 7/6). 
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States and Morals. A study in political conflicts. By T. D. Wetpon. (London: John 
Murray. 1946. Pp. xii + 302. Price 9s). 
The merits of these six books are already so well known to readers of The Philosophical 
Quarterly that they do not require to be reviewed at length in these pages. 


Dialectical Materialism and Science. By M. Cornrortu. (Marxism Today Series, 
No. 7). (London: Lawrence & Wishart. 1949. Pp. 63. Price 1/6). 

The Living Thoughts of Descartes, presented by Paut VALERY. (London: Cassell, 
The Living Thoughts Library. 1948. Pp. viii + 133. Price 6s). 

Spinozas Leben, Werke und Lehre, 6th Edu. By K. Fiscner. (Heidelberg: Winter. 
1946. Pp. xvi + 635. Price DM. 9.50). A reprint of a standard work. 

The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy. By E. Gitson. Translated by A. H. C. Downes. 
(London: Sheed & Ward. 1950. Pp. x + 490. Price 18s). 
A welcome photographic reprint of a book long recognised as a classic in its field. 

The Living Thoughts of Gotama the Buddha, presented by A. K. CoomMaraswamy and 
I. B. Horner. (London: Cassell, The Living Thoughts Library. 1948. Pp. 
x + 224. Price 6s). 

Out of the Labyrinth. By A. Hanson. (London: Sidgwick & Jackson. 1947. Pp. 142. 
Price 8/6). 
In this imaginative work there is grouped round the leitmotif of the bull-cult 
in its various manifestations a series of episodes depicting some of the main 
phases in the religious history of mankind—totemism among hunters and pastoral 
peoples, the tension between gods of the corn and of the herd, the development 
of anthropomorphic gods and the emergence of invisible spirit-deities. Each 
pair of episodes is separated by a poetical intermezzo. The work draws upon 
modern anthropological classics and upon ancient material as diverse as the 
Minos legends, the Babylonian service of the poet Alcaeus, and the Biblical 
Deutero-Isaiah, here called Nathan. The attempt to impose a structural unity 
upon the scattered material is not quite successful, but the treatment is sym- 
pathetic and on the whole well-informed, the presentation vivid and the style 
at once noble and lively. 

A. M. H. 

Die Lehre vom Charakter, 2nd Edition, enlarged. By R. Herss. (Berlin: de Gruyter. 
1949. Pp. viii + 240. Price RM. 12). 

Introduction 4 la Philosophie de V Histoire de Hegel. By J. Hyppouire. (Paris: Riviére, 
Bibliothéque philosophique. 1948. Pp. 98. Price Frs. 125). 
This is not a summary of Hegel’s Philosophy of History but a sketch of the gradual 
process whereby he came to adopt its leading ideas. Evidence for this process 
is found principally in the Jugendschriften and the Jena writings, especially the 
essay on natural law. Hegelian scholars are already deeply in M. Hyppolite’s 
debt for his work on the Phenomenology. The debt is increased by this remarkable 
essay which contains the most penetrating exegesis that I have seen of the 
conceptions of Volksreligion, positivity and fate, the ground themes of Hegel’s 
work at Tiibingen, Berne, and Frankfurt. Nor is the book only for specialists ; 
it is an admirable initiation to the Hegelian arcana. 

T. M. K. 

The Drama of Atheist Humanism. By H. de Lusac. (London: Sheed & Ward. 1949. 
Pp. x + 253. Price 15s). 

Jutline of a Metaphysic. By F. J. Marcnetre. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1949. Pp. xvi + 108. Price $3.75). 
The philosophical reflections of a successful American inventor and engineer. 

Unverganglichkeit ? Naturforschergedanken tiber Unsterblichkeit. By. A. Mrrrascn. 
(Heidelberg : Winter. 1947. Pp. 111. Price DM 2.75). 

Zum Héchsten Dasein. Goethes Faust im Lichte der Schopenhauerschen Philosophie. 
By Konrap PFYEeirrer. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1949. Pp. 109. 
Price DM. 3.80). 
This is the third edition of an agreeably written book first published in 1937. 
The author is well-known as a writer on Schopenhauer. While there is an obvious 
parallel between Schopenhauer’s Wille zum Leben and the Faustian urge, it must 
remain doubtful whether the best way to treat Faust philosophically is to look 
at it in the light of a later philosopher. 


Stubborn Soil: an Exploration into Problems of By Srton Po.ttock. 


(London: Sidgwick & Jackson. Pp. viii + 191. Price 12s 6d). 

This book is not, as its sub-title might suggest, an epistemological or psycho- 
logical enquiry. The ‘ problems of experience ’ are the lessons of life crystallised 
in the ‘ wisdom” literature of the Biblical Hebrews, and the ‘ exploration’ is 
the author’s very personal and somewhat discursive exposition of what he 
regards as a neglected body of writing. As a serious contribution to the under- 
standing of that corpus it is of slight significance ; its chief service will be to 
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preachers in search of modern instances and racy—though sometimes remote— 
illustrations. 
A. M. H. 
Lavoratore nell Universo. By M. M. Rosst. (Rome: Edizioni Leonardo. 1947. Pp. 
136. Price L. 300). 
Kant und Kénigsberg. By K. STavENHAGEN. (Gé6ttingen: Deuerlichsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung. 1949. Pp. 104. Price DM. 5.80). 
The most familiar character sketches of Kant are drawn from information about 
his old age. This monograph, however, gives us a vivid picture of the Kénigsberg 
which Kant knew as a Privat-dozent, especially of the Russian occupation from 
1758 to 1763, and we are introduced to a Kant whose social life engrossed much 
of his energies and was an integral part of his being. He was no dry as dust 
scholar, because ‘‘ he never forgot how to live.’”’ The book is well illustrated 
(there are two early portraits of Kant and four old engravings of Kénigsberg) 
and it is so charming and delightful, as well as scholarly and instructive, that 
it must be warmly commended to all those whose interest in philosophy does 
not exclude an interest in philosophers. 
On the Resolution of Science and Faith. By W. Tuomas. (New York: Island Press. 
1946. Pp. xii + 300. Price $3.50). 
An essay in scientifico-religious monism. 
Why should I kill myself? By THomas Vertrcx. (London: Skeffington. 1950. Pp. 156. 
Price 4s 6d). 


PERIODICALS : 


The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science. Vol. i, No. i, May, 1950. Pp. 76. 

(Edinburgh and London: Thomas Nelson & Sons). Price 7s 6d. 
This new quarterly journal, edited by Dr. A. C. Crombie, is assured of a warm 
welcome from students of philosophy. Its sponsors regard it as most undesirable 
that the extended application of science to practical affairs should be accom- 
panied by loss of apprehension of its philosophical significance, and their aim 
in this journal is to induce scientists to reflect on their own work and to strive to 
understand its meaning. The journal’s distinctive character will be the examina- 
tion of scientific problems in the light of wider philosophical considerations. 
The journal thus hopes to make a contribution to that understanding of the 
powers, the limitations, and the essential character of Science which is necessary 
if men are to be masters of Science instead of its slaves. 

Philosophische Studien. Heft 1-4, 1949. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1949. 

. 482). 
Te appear quarterly. Annual subscription price DM. 18. This new periodical 
is a tribute to the memory of Arthur Liebert and his Kant-Studien. It proposes 
to specialise in Ethics, Aesthetics, Psychology, Philosophy of Religion, and 
Philosophy of Economics. 

Philosophical Studies, Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 3. Edited by H. Feigl and W. Sellars. (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. Each issue pp. 16. Price 50 cents. Subscription 
price for one year (six issues) $2.50). 

The Rationalist Annual for 1950. (London: Watts &Co. 1949. Pp. 91. Price 4s 6d). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Scots Philosophical Club celebrated its Jubilee in St. Andrews on 
September 29th and 30th, 1950. Papers by two former members of the 
Club, Lord Lindsay of Birker and Mr. William C. Kneale, F.B.A., were read 
(Lord Lindsay’s in absentia). They will be printed in the next issue. 


Gifford Lecturers in the four Scottish Universities have been appointed 
as follows :— 
St. Andrews 1949-51 Professor H. J. Paton, Oxford. 
1951-53 Professor Brand Blanshard, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven. 
Glasgow 1949-51 Rev. Professor H. H. Farmer, Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 
1952-54 Professor J. Macmurray, Edinburgh. 
Aberdeen 1948-50 Monsieur G. Marcel, Paris. 
1950-52 Professor M. Polanyi, Manchester. 
Edinburgh —_1948-50 Professor Niels Bohr, Copenhagen. 
1950-52 Rev. Dr. C. E. Raven, Cambridge. 


The Eddington prize of 50.000 Belgian francs, offered by the International 
Academy of Philosophy of Science, will be awarded in 1951. The Academy 
has furnished the following particulars : 

“The manuscript must be sent in quintuplicate by the 3lst December 
1950 at the latest to the General Secretariat of the Academy, 221 avenue de 
Tervueren, BRUSSELS, Belgium. 

The text should consist of 200-250 pages (with 2,000 letters to the page) ; 
it may be written in French or English. 

The object of the essay is to show what are the epistemological principles 
on which Eddington bases his theory of physics, e.g. how our way of conceiv- 
ing measures determines automatically the value of the cosmical number N, 
to demonstrate clearly the measure of influence of these principles on the 
structure itself of his theory of physics, and to state precisely the epistemo- 
logical value that Eddington attaches to the theory of physics which he 
exposes. 

This exposition of the influence of the epistemological on the scientific 
should then be discussed in order to justify or refute, giving reasons for these 
arguments, the conception which Eddington gives to the philosophy of the 
science of physics.” 

The competitors will sign their essay with a motto and put their name 
and address in a sealed envelope with the motto written on the outside of it. 


The Silver Jubilee of the Indian Philosophical Congress is to be celebrated 
at Calcutta in the week before Christmas 1950. 
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